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PEEPACE. 



Thm Uttlf work i». iutavdAd to contain toch a coitne of ela- 
mentary instraction aa oaght to be wall masterad by tbe pnpU 
before be adYancea to tbe strictly aciantific atndy of Mathema- 
tical, Phyaica]» and Political Geography. Bnt while the aelec- 
tion of matter, and the apace devoted to each subject has been 
mainly determined with a view to this end, the Author haa n^ 
fear of the work being chaigadj by sensible teachers, with 
incompleteness aa a common aobool book» considering its size 
and the age of the pupils for which it is designed. As far as it 
goes, its plan is quite systematic; and great care has been 
taken that tbe information on population and political facta in 
general should be the most recent and aocorate that can be 
obtained, and as full aa the space will allow. 

Tbe plan which the Author recommends for pupils who 
have acquired a notion of what a map is, and a knowledge of 
the definitions contained in the first chapters in these pages, 
is to teach them, first, the physical features of a country, in 
this order :--l. Boundaries s 2. Capes; 3. Gulfs and Bays; 
4. Mountains and Table- 
lands ; 5. Rivers ; 6. Forests 
and Deserts; 7. Natural 
productions : — and then the 
political facta in this order : 
1. Towns; 2. Political di. 
visions ; 3. Population, Re- 
ligion, and National charac- 
ter; 4. Form of Govern- 
ment. 

A distinct knowledge of 
mountain chains and groups 
may be more successfully 
conveyed to a class by a rode map chalked on a black board* 
with mere lines to indicate their relative potttion, than by a 
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common map. The aboye sketch of England and Wales may 
be taken as a specimen. The chief rivers may be shown with 
advantage in the same way, their courses being distinguished 
from the mountain chains by a waved line. 

It should be mentioned that the population of towns are 
here stated, wherever it is possible, inclusive of their conti- 
gnons suburbs. For example, Manchester includes Salford ; 
Portsmouth, Portsea, &c. In most small geographical works, an 
inconvenient inconsistency prevails in this respect. 

The questions appended to the chapters on Europe are in- 
tended as hints for the young teacher on the method of ques- 
tioning, and not as complete exercises. 

The few remarks which follow on the pronunciation of 
foreign names may be of some use. 

A is almost always to be sounded as in father ; ti as 00 ; t aa 
t%\ atf . in German and French names especially, as ; j* as y\ 
ei as t; ie as ee; ce, in Italian, t-tth; g before e and t,in Ger- 
man and the northern countries, is hard, but soft in southern 
countries; th is sounded aa<;ias<z;i9asvin German 
names ; ^ as it; cA, in Asiatic names, as Uh, in French as ih, 
in German and most European names, as k\ Eastern names 
generally have an accent on the last syllable. 

The following are examples: — Capri, C^ree— Badigos, 
Bad!cnf09 — Ajaccio, Aya^tthio — Leipsic, Lipezik — Nassau, 
JVotfo— Meiningen, Mhuriffen — Theiss, Tiee — Pruth, Pntte — 
Schwarzburg, Shnartzburg — Piacenza, Pee^a'tihent^za — Quito, 
JTm/o— Beloochistan, Belootihu^tattn'—Ch\ie, TVAt/^e— Cha- 
lons, Shalong — Nagpoof' — Tanjwtf — Hydraba^. 

Mistakes are often made in the following wofds:— 
Auvergne, (hatm — Bordeaux, Bordo' — Boulogne, BoiUon' 
— Buenos- Ayres, Boan'-o$-air$ — Ca'diz — Cologne, Cic/oti' — 
Genoa, Jen'oa — Labuan, Labooan — Lough, Loch (almost like 
Lok) — Marseilles, JlforMtV—Mo'dena— Rouen, Bou'-ong — 
Sarawak, Sarau'wai — Saone, Sone — Worcester, Wooiter — 
Zuyder Zee, ZoSf^der Zee'— Peshawur, PetA'-onr. 
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GEOGRAPHY^ 



CHAPTER I. 



Geography is a description of the earthy considered 
as the abode of man. 

The Earth is in the form of a ball or globe, some- 
thing like an orange. * 

The Diameter of the earth is about eight thou- 
sand miles, and its Circumference about twenty-five 
thousand. 

The surface of the globe is divided mto land and 
water. The dry land forms one-third of the whole 
surface, and the water nearly two-thirds. ' 

The greater part of the dry land is divided into 
two great portions, called Worlds. The part which 
we inhabit is called the Old World, and the other 
is called the New World, because it has become 
known in modem times. 

A Terreatrial Globe is a model of the earth. 

A Hap is a picture, or representation upon a flat 
surface, of a portion of the surface of the globe. 

A Continent is a very large tract of land. 

An Islaad is a tract of laud surrounded by water, 
smaller than a continent. 

A Peninsula is a piece of land nearly surrounded 
by water. 

An Isthmxui is a narrow neck of land by which a 
Peninsula is connected with the mainland. 
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A Promontory is a ridge of Ligb land running 
out into the sea, ending in a steep clifif. 

A Cape, Headland, Poixit, or BeM, is a piece of 
land running out into the sea. 

A Delta -is an Island at the mouth of a river, gene- 
rally of a triangular shape. 

A IConntain is a verj high hill> above a thonsand 
feet high, from its foot to its summit* Mountains 
generally occur in chains or groups. 

The Valley of a Slyer, or a BiYor Basin, is the 
tract of land through which a river runs, and which 
is drained by it. 

A Line of Watershed is the line which sepanttes 
two river baains. 

A PlauL is a piece of flat land. 

A Table Land^ or Plateau^ is an elevated plain* 

The hei^t of land is always measured above the 
level of the sea. 



Wbat is Geography ? What Is the form of the earth ? Its 
diameter ? 

What proportioQ does the dry knd of the globe bear to the 
whole surface ? Why U the New World called N$mt 

In what other sense ia the word World sometimes vied? 
(For the whole globe.) Which World do we inhabit? 

What is a terrestrial globe ? What is a map ? 

What is a very large tract of land called ? 

What is the difference betwiOR a contincRt aad aa 
island? 

[Qaestion the pupil on the other definitions in a sisBilar 
manner, and illustrate by a map.] 

from what lerel is the height of land reckoned ? 
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CHAPTER II. 

The waters of the eartli are distinguished into fi?e 
great portions called Oceans — the Atlantic, the 
Pacific, the Northern or Arctic Ocban, the 
Southern or Antarctic Ocean, and the Indian 
Ocean. 

A Sea is a great piece of water, but not so large as 
an Ocean. 

A Sea containing many islands is called an Archi- 
pelago. 

A Ghilf is a portion of an Ocean or Sea more than 
half surrounded with land. A Creek ox Cove is a 
small Ghilf. 

A Bay is a piece of water partly surrounded bj 
land, but generally more open than a Gulf. 

A Harbour, Hayen, or Port, is a Creek fit for ves- 
sels to anchor in. 

A Strait is a narrow piece of water connecting two 
Seas. 

A Chajmel is like a Strait, but generally longer and 
wider. 

A Biyer is a stream of water which rises from a 
source in the land and runs into the Sea or into a 
Lake. 

The Source of a Biver may be either a spring, a 
lake, or a glacier (see p. 82). 

The Houth of a Biver is where it runs into the 
Sea. 

The Bed of a Biver is the channel in which the 
water runs. 
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other are called Paiulllels of Latitude and point 
to the East and West. 

The top of a map is generally the norths the bot- 
tom the south, the right-hand side the east, and the 
left-hand side the west. 

The Old World is divided into three great parts, 
sometimes called continents, and sometimes quarters 
of the world : their names are, Etjrope (in which we 
live), Asia, and Africa. 

The New World contains but one quarter of the 
world, America, divided into two portions, called 
North America and South America. 

The large island of Australia, and the others 
which are near it, lying off the south-east comer of 
Asia, form a fifth division of land called Austral- 
asia, or Southern Asia. 

Besides these five divisions, the Islands which lie 
in the Pacific Ocean form a sixth great division, called 
Polynesia. 

Australasia and ^Polynesia are sometimes included 
under one name, Oceanica. 

The countries which lie near the equator are very 
warm, and are said to be in the Torrid Zone, or 
Hot Belt ; those which lie near the poles are very 
cold, a great part of them being always covered with 
snow, and are said to be within the Polar Circles ; 
those which lie between the Polar Circles and the 
Torrid Zone are neither very hot nor very cold, and 
are said to be in the North Temperate Zone if 
they lie north of the equator, and in the South Teh- 
''erate Zone if they are south of the equator. 
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What fixes the length of the year ? What of a day ? 

What is the orhit of the earth ? What is the axis of the earth ? 

How does the earth turn round on its axis ? 

What are North, South, East, and West, called ? Why ? 

What is a hemisphere ? 

How is the globe divided into the eastern and western 
hemispheres ? How into the northern and southern ? 

In which hemisphere do we live ? 

In which hemisphere is the New World ? 

What is a degree ? a meridian ? latitude ? longitude ? 

In what direction are the meridians drawn in a map ? In 
what direction the parallels of latitude ? 

How is the Old World divided ? 

How is the New World divided ? 

What is the meaning of Australasia ? 

What is Polynesia ? 

How are the points of the compass generally distinguished 
in maps ? 

Which is the hottest portion of the world ? Which are the 
coldest portions ? 

What is the Hot Belt of the world called ? 

In which zone do you live ? 

[This Chapter should be illustrated by a globe, by a map of 
the world, and maps of the four quarters.] 



CHAPTER IV. 

i:tjbop£. 

Europe, the division of the earth in which we live, 
is the smallest of the quarters, but the most impor- 
taut) because its inhabitants are the most civilized 
and cultivated. 

It is bounded on the north by the Northern Ocean, 
on the south hj the Mediterranean Sea, the Black 

B 
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Sea, and Mbnnt CaucasBS, (m the east by the Onral 
Mountains, the River Oural^ and the Caspian Sea, and 
on the west by the Atlantic Ocean. 

The most northern point of the continent of Europe 
is ITord Eiiii, in Lapland^ the most southern is Cape 
Tari'fa, in Spain,, and Om most westem Cape Booa, 
in Portugal. 

The principal islands of Europe are — Greai; Bri- ^ 
tain, Ireloii^ the small islands near them, Iceland, 
the Faroe Islands, and the Azores, all of which are 
in the Atlantic Ocean ; the Lofo'den^ Islands, Spitz- 
bei^en, and Nova Zemblaiin the Anctic Ocean; Sar- 
dinia, Corsica, Sicily, Capdia, the Balearic Isles 
(Majorca, Minorca, and Ivi9a), the Ionian Islands 
(Corfu, Zante, Cephalonia, &c.), ICalta, the Greek 
islands of the Archipelago, and many other small ones 
in the Mediterranean Sea. 

The principal chains of mountains on: the Continent 
of Europe are — the Alps, tho Jura Konntainsj th^ 
Pyrenees, the darpathians, the Sierra Nevada, the 
Apennines, and the Scandinavian Mbnntains. 

The chief table-lands of tha Continent are those of 
central Europe, of which Bavaria forms the highest 
portion; Spain; Southern Norway, Transylvania; 
Turkey and Greece; Finland; and part of eastern 
France. 

The chief rivers of Europe are — the Volga, risinj^ 
in the Valdai Hills^ and running into the Caspian 
Sea; 

The Danube, rising in l^e Blaek Forest Moan- 
tains, and running into the Black Sea; 
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The Eliiiie, rieiiig in the Alps, and iiafiimig into 

the North Sea ; 

The BJione^ rising in the Alps, and running into 
the Mediterranean Sea ; 

The Elbe, li&ing in the Giant's Mountains, .in 
Bohemia, and running into 'the Noitth Sea; 

The Yistala, rising in the Carpathian Monntaons^ 
and running into the Baltic Sea ; 

The Dniester, rising in the Carpathians ; and the 
Dnieper, rising in a swampy forest south of tlie Valdai 
Hills ; both of which ran into the Black Sea,; 

The Don, rising in a amall li^e in l^e vnddte of 
Bussia, and running into the Sea of Azoy. 

The south of Europe is generally mountainous. 
The north-east part, including the north of Germany 
and the whole of Russia in Europe, is one great 
plain, ^ith nothing higher apon dt tban low biUs. 

The chief Lakes of Europe are — Lake Ladoga and 
Lake Onega, in Russia, the lakes of Switzerland, 
Italy, and of Norway and Sweden. 

The Northern Countries of Europe are Bussia, 

the Kingdom of Sweden and 'Sotwaj, and the 

Kingdom of Denmark ; 
The Western Countries are Britain, Staaae, BfBiSL, 

and Portugal; 

The Southern Countries «re Ita^, Tiirkq% and 
Greece; 

The Central Conatries are . Aastda, Pnuiia, the 
Betmm Stotesi 4Siwitiexlla]Kl, Hallaai, laad Bet 
ginni. 

Europe contains above tiuree inilUons and a half of 
square miles, and about 266,400,000 inhabitants. 
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Why is Europe the most important quarter of the world ? 

How is Europe bounded on the north ? on the south ? on 
the east ? on the west ? 

Which are the north, south, and west points of the Conti- 
nent of Europe ? 

Which are the chief European islands in the Atlantic 
Ocean ? in the Arctic Ocean ? 

Which are the chief European islands in the Mediterranean 
Sea? 

Point out on a map the great mountain ranges of Europe. 

Where is the source of the Volga, and into what sea does 
it run? of the Danube? the Rhine? the Rhone? the Elbe? 
the Vistdla ? the Dniester ? the Don ? 

Trace out the great rivers of Europe on the map, and notice 
the great towns on their banks. 

Which is the mountainous part of Europe ? 

Where is the great tract of nearly level ground ? 

Where are the chief lakes of Europe, and which is the 
largest ? 

Which are the northern countries of Europe ? the western ? 
the southern ? the central ? Point out each country upon the 
map, and state the direction in which each stands as regards 
England. 

CHAPTER V. 

A Emgdom or Konaxchy is a state goYerned bj a 
King or Queen. 

An Absolute Konaxcby is a state in which the 
sovereign rales by his own will. 

A Limited Monarchy is a state in which the sove- 
reign rules according to a Constitution ; that is« his 
power is defined or limited by laws that are handed 
down from age to age, and the nobles, or people, or 
both, take part in the government. 
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A B«inibliei8««tstodn which the ^vemmtmi is 
earned on entireily by nea oheRn hyiktfeofb^ or 
by a portiiMft «f ike ^eopikfe. 

An Empire is a collection of B0reril«tafles« orsttb- 
or^iaate govenunentB^ (udter mmt mv^timt kcad^ 
generally called an Emperor. 

A Gaktay or iteeigii BHMMioan^^ salileneiitof 
people in a distant land, under the goiwnuaent of 4he 
mother comitry» o£to having «8um«et native popu- 
lation. 

A JDepeoubacjiis A otete under the fanotectM of 
another. 

Most:of the 'otatBS of Suvepe mn lAxaibeA Men- 
archies, and several, hitherto dboolaliQ, have iate^ 
become limited. 

There are fourteen XLU^doms in Europe : — Bri- 
tain, Pruseia, Sweden and Norway (Conning one 
kingdom), Spain, Holland, Belgium, Portugid, Itidy, 
Bavaria, Denmark^ "Wurtemberg, Saxony, Hanover, 
Grreece. 

QBbeffe are tinBee BoiMLliIiGS '.—Switzerland^ An- 
dorre (in the Pyrenees), and San Marino (in Italy)-. 

lliere are six Konarchies called Orosd Dndnoo 
— Baden, Hesse Darmstadt, Mecklenburg-Schweiin, 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz, Oldenburg^, Saxe- Weimar. 

There are seventeen Bnohies and Principalitios, 
governed by Dukes and Princes, all of which are in 
Germany. 

There are Four Free Towns— Hamburg, Frank- 
fort on the Eiver Maine, Bremen, and Lubeck; 
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Hamburg, Bremen, and Lubeck are sometimes called 
Hanse Towns, because they were formerly united by 
a Hanse, or treaty for mutual defence and for carry- 
ing on trade in common. 

The States of the Church are ruled over by the 
Pope or Bishop of Rome. 

There are Four Empires :— France, Russia, Aus- 
tria, and Turkey. 

Britain, France, Russia, Austria, and Prussia, are 
called " The Five Great Powers." 

The Christian religion prevails in Europe, except 
among the Turks, who are Mahometans. The prin* 
cipal Churches are the English or Anglican, the 
Roman, and the Greek. 



What is s monarchy ? What is an absolute monarchy ? 

What is a limited monarchy ? 

What is a republic ? What is an empire? 

What is a colony ? What is a dependency ? 

What form of government prevails most in Europe ? 

Which are the kingdoms of Europe ? which the republics ? 
which the empires? which the free towns? What is the 
meaning of the word ** Hanse ?" Which are the " Five Great 
Powers ?" 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THB BRITISH EMPIRB* 

The dominions ruled over by the Qaeen of Great 
Britain include the Islands of Great Britain and 
Ireland, many other islands in various parts of the 
world, and colonies and dependencies in Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australasia. These dominions are 
called the British Empire; but the sovereign is 
never called Emperor or Empress. 

The two islands of Great Britain and Ireland form 
the United Kingdom. Their population, together 
with that of the other islands in the British seas, 
amounted, in 1861, to 29,031,164. 

The Government of Great Britain consists of the 
hereditary Sovereign (that is, the King or Queen) ; 
the House of Lords, which consists of hereditary 
Peers, and Bishops ; and the House of Commons, 
the members of which are elected by the people. 
No law can be made without the agreement of these 
three powers, but the sovereign executes the laws 
when made. 

Great Britain is the largest island in Europe. It 
is 600 miles long, from Dunnet's Head, in Scotland, 
to the Land's End ; and it is 320 miles broad, from 
the Land's End to the North Foreland in Kent. 

The most northern point is Ihmnet Head; the 
most eastern point, Lowestoft Ness ; the 4 most 
southern point, the. Lizard ; and the most western, 
Airdnamnrchan Point, in Scotland. 

It is divided into three parts, which were formerly 
distinct kingdoms — England, Scotland, and Wales. 
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England is sepanAed from 49oetliiiid by tbe Solwaj 
FirOi and tbe Cheviot Hills. The north-western 
portion of Eoghrad, and the whole of Wale^» are 
moimtaioouB. The southern portion 4s hilly. The 
central and eastern |Murta of England are the flattest 
of the whole islaod. 

The«hief mountains in .fimfland «M.the Penamo 
Chain, and the Cnmberlaad Qroap; and the chief 
ranges of hills are the CotvwoUs, the York Hoors, 
the Cadltem HiUa, the Nortk Sowbb, the MouOt 
Downa, the JCalrenL JBiUfl, the Xendip Hilia, and 
the BjILi of Cornwall and fievonilure. The highest 
noountaia an England is SoKW JaU, in Cumberlandy 
which is more than 300Q feet high. 

The chief plains are the Hain of York, oast «f the 
Pennine Cham, the tftoteal Plain, in the midcUe of 
EngUmd, HheOiaRlun JPlain, and Salisbaxy Plain. 

The chief m^u 'Of England are — the IQianiOi, 
rising in the Cotawolds, with its affluents the Cher- 
well, the j^iame, the Kennet, the ColnOf the Weif^ 
the M^de, and the Lea; the Savani, risng in the 
Welsh Mountaim^ with its affluent, the Jsoan; the 
Hunhez^ with its ^hataries, the Trsnt and the 
OusB ; the latter, fomed by the Swale and the Ure, 
receives rin iSfid^f the Whaa^e^ the Aire^ the Colder, 
and X^e J)on^ all xising in the Pennine Chain. The 
rivcio next in importance ara the Edon, the ll^ynOj 
the Tees, the Nen, the Gseat Ooaa, the Sontk Jjfflu^ 
and the Kacaay. 

The.Islaads idueh belong to England and Wales 
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are Holy Island, the Isle of Wight, the Channel 
Islands (Guernsey, Jersey, and Alderney), the Scilly 
Islands, Anglesey, and the Isle of Kan. 

Tlianet, in Kent ; Portland, in Dorsetshire ; Athel- 
ney, in Somersetshire ; and the Isle of £ly, in Cam- 
hridgeshire, though called Islands, are not such in 
reality. 

The chief lakes are in the Cumberland Group. The 
most famous of them are Windermere, Ulleswater, 
and Derwentwater. 

England and Wales are very rich in useful mine- 
rals. Coal is found in great quantity in the north- 
ern part of England, and in the south part of Wales. 
Iron, lead, and zinc are generally found where therb 
is coal, but large quantities of lead and zinc are 
found in other districts. Copper, tin, and many 
other useful minerals, are produced in Cornwall and 
Devonshire; copper and iron in Cumberland; copper 
in Anglesey ; and zinc in the Isle of Man. Salt and 
gypsum are found chiefly in Cheshire and' Worces- 
tershire. Slate is produced in Wales and Cumberland, 
and building stone and brick earth in most counties. 



Which are the dominions of the ^ueen of Great Britain ? 
What are they generally called ? 

What forms the United Kingdom ? 

Of what three powers does the government of the British 
Empire consist? 

Who makes the laws ? Who executes them } 

What are the extreme length and breadth of the Island of 
Great Britain ? 

Name the extreme poiots. Into what parts is Great Britain 
divided ? 
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Wihiefa .parts of ii&iit^mid nre /monntamoasi 
Which hilly ? Which most level ? 
Name the chief ^oups of mountftins. Of hills. 
The chief rifers ? The islands ? 

WbBt places are called islands whidh are not so in reality ? 
Which are the chief momitains in ^England and Wales ? 
Name the three ^moat fsBBauslabesia Bogtaad. 
Where is coal found ? Iron ? Tin ? 
What are the other, mineral produciions of iEi\glasd (and 
Wales? 



CHAPTEE VIL 
EN GLAND — Continued, 

« 

Thx wliole of .the United Kiiigdom k diyided into 
counties fbr the Administraitioii of the laws. The 
counties lof England axid Wides are ^fersanged into 
seven circnits for the ju^es^ t»ro*Qf whom ^m^el eirer 
eaoh oircnit tviioe a jear. 

A Connly Tmm in theitowa in which the assises are 
held, Bind other ipnhlic tbusiness «f the county trans- 
acted. The assiees ane the sittings of the 'Court held 
by 4ihe judgesin their circuiits for the trial of cdooanals 
and law suits. 

A Corporate Town, or Boroi^h, is a town that 
has the power^ hj a charter from the sovereign, to 
hold its own court (the meetings of whic^h are called 
sessions), or which sends members to the House, of 
Commons. 

A Gily is a corporate town containing a cathednal, 
that is, a lai^e church in which there is a bishop's 
throne, generally called his see or seat. Many cities 
are also county towns. 
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A Xaxket Town is a town wbeiea market is held 
once or oftenev in the week. 

A Village is & small town where ne weekly market 
is held. A Hamlet, is smaller than« a wUage. 

London is the capital- gS the British Empire. It 
contains about 2;SOd,000 iahabitante>. and) is sup- 
posed to be the largest oitj ia. tliA: wiodd*. (See p^ 29.) 

There are twelve townfl in. Eng^nd each contain- 
ing more than 100,000 inhabitants :-*London,]ffian- 
dheateri Idvexpool, Birmingham, Loeda» Bristol, 
ShefBield, Wolverhampton, Ozieenwich (including 
its- suburbs), Newcastle^ Bradlbrd^ and Stoks-upon- 
Trent; sixteen containing more than 50,000, and 
less than L00,000i:— Snll,, Eortonenfh^, Oldham, 
Brixton, Preston, Sunderland, SottingjuBD^lfa^ 
wich, Bolton, North and South Shields cwith Tjne« 
mouth), Leicester, Devonport, Bladkhnm» Bly- 
mouthy Stoclq^osty and Bath ;; twent^-faur containing 
above 30,000, and less than 60,000;. and twenty 
containing more than 20,000, but lesstthao) 30.000; 

There are six gneait. tradings aea^ports.:— London, 
Liverpool, Bristol, Hnll, Uewcastle*npon»Tyne,.and 
Southampton. The chief sea-ports for tiia navy are 
Bortsnumth, Hymonth, and Chatham*. The Ginqne 
Ports were originally five sea-ports which were ap* 
pointed in the time of Edward the Confessor as sta- 
tions for a> fleet to defend the south and east coast of 
England against the Danish pirates ; viz.. Sandwich, 
Bover, Hythe, and Boniney, in Kent, and Hastings, 
in Sussex ; to these Eye and Winchelsea in Sussex 
have been since added; Deal has been annexed to 
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tbe Cinque Ports as a member of SaadwicH, and 
Pevensey and Seaford as members of Hastings. 

Some of tbe most important manufactiiring towns 
are — KanclLester, famous for cotton goods ; Leeds, 
for woollen goods ; Birmingliain, for iron and brass 
ware ; Sheffield, for cutlery ; NottinglLam, for stock- 
ings ; and Northampton, for shoes. 

The north and western parts of England contain 
all the mining districts; and nearly all the manufac- 
turing towns. Tbe south-eastern part of England, 
lying to the south-east of a line drawn from Stockton, 
in Durham, through York, Nottingham, and Oxford, 
to Exmouth, in Devonshire, is chiefly agricultural. 

England and Wales are divided into twenty-eight 
Bishoprics, which are included in two Provinces 
under Archbishops. The Province of Canterbury 
includes, in England, tbe sees of Canterbury, Lon- 
don, Winchester, Ely, Lincoln, Rochester, Hereford, 
Worcester, Salisbury, Exeter, Chichester, Norwich, 
Oxford, Peterborough, with tbe following, each of 
which contains two cities, Lichfield Bath and Wells, 
GToucester and Bristol; and in Wales, Bangor, 
St. Asaph, St. David's, and LlandafT. TheProvince 
of York contains the seven sees of York, Durham, 
Carlisle, Chester, Ripon, Manchester, and Sodor and 
Man ; the last including only the Isle of Man. 

The population of England is 19,000,000. 



"Why is England divided into counties ? What are circuits ? 
What are county towns ? What is a corporate town ? a city ? 
a villaore ? 



a village ? 
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Which is supposed to he the largest city in the ^orld ? 

Which is thought to he nearly as large ? (Pekin,in China.) 

Name the towns in England containing naore than 100,000 
inhahitants. 

Which are the six great trading sea-ports ? Which are the 
three chief naval sea-ports ? What are the Cinque Ports ? 

What sort of manufactures is Manchester famous for? 
Leeds? Birmingham? Sheffield? Nottingham? North- 
ampton ? 

Draw a map showing the distinction between the agricul- 
tural portion of England and the manufacturing and mining 
parts, containing the great naval and trading sea-ports, and 
manufactoring towns. 

CHAPTER VIII. 

COUNTIES OF ENGLAND. 

Northern Circuit, 

Northumberland (population, 343,028), a mining county; 
produces coal. If eivrafttle* (109,291). North Shields 
with Tynemouth (33,991), on th.-r River Tyne, sea- ports for 
exporting coal. Alnwick, till lately the county town. Ber- 
wick* upon-T weed, which ranks as a county by itself, is now 
included within Northumberland. This county includes 
several portions of what formerly belonged to Durham, 
Vhich were added to Northumberland in 1844. 

Durham (509,018), a mining county ; produces coal, lead, and 
zinc. Till the year 1844, a part of the county lay to the 
north of Northumberland. Durlram, a city (13,743), 
with a small university. Sunderland, including Bishop 
Wearmouthand Monk Wearmouth, on the river Wear, sea- 
port for coal, and noted for ship-building (85,74 H). Stocktun- 
on-Tees, a port for coal. South Shields (35,223). Gates- 
head (33,589). 

* The county towns are printed in tlllcli letters* 

The largest town in each county, when not the county town, is 
printed in small capitals. The towns of which the popula* 
tioa is not giyen, have less than 20,000 inhabitants. 

C 
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CuMBBRuarD (205,293), famous fcnr its meun tains sod lakes ; 
produces iron,, copper, and some other metals, slate, and 
lilaxiklead. Carlisle, a city (29,436). Whitehaven, 
a sea- port for coal. 

Westmorvland (60,809), a mountainous county. Ap- 
pleby • Kendal. 

ToBKSHiRE (2,033,051,) the largest county in England. It is 
divided into three parts, called Ridmgs, with a little district 
oriled the Axhsteyy which, surrounds '% •vlc^ the cifntal 
of the whole county, a city, and the see of an archbishop 
(45,326). The West Riding is very populous, and famous 
for its manufactures. Its chief towns are — Lbkds, noted 
for its woollen manufactures (207,153) ; Sheffield (185,157), 
for cutlery and' plated goods; Bradford (103,779), H«Hfax 
(37,015), Huddersfield (34,874), and Wakefield (23,181), 
for woollen and cotton manufactures. Ripon is a city. The 
East Riding contains Hull,or Kingston-upon-HuU (98,994), 
a great sea-port for whale ships. The North Riding is 
thinly peopled. All the large towns in Yorkshire are on the 
affluents of the Humher, but chiefly on the Aire and the Don, 

Lancashire (2,428,744), a manufooturing county; produces 
coalk It is one of the most populou8< of the counties of 
England, noted both for manu^tories^aiid commerce. The 
papulation and the manufactures are. chiefly in the south 
part of the coimty. XtliBeaiSter*' Manchester, a city, 
ranks next to I^ondon in population, containing, with Salford, 
abeve 460,000 inhabitants^ i» th^ g^^eat seat, of the cotton 
manufacture, and is very wealthy* Liverpool (443,874), 
on the River Mersey, is the second searport in the world, 
ranking as a sea*- port next to London. Oldham,, famous for 
hats (94,337); Preston (82,961), Bolton (70,396), Black- 
burn (63,125), Wigan (37,697), Bury (37,564), Ashton- 
under.Lyne (33,925), Rochdale (38,164), Warrington 
(26,852), Burnley, Staleybridge. 



Chkshi&e (505,153), a manufacturing county; produces salt 
in the neighbourhood of the river Weaver, and is famous for 
cheese. Ciiester, a city (31,101). Stockpg&t (54,681), 
noted for cotton goods and hats; Macclesfield, for silk goods^ 
(36,095). Birkenhead, a sea-port (24,285). 

""his county is included in the Chester and Wales circuit. 
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Jllidland dreuU. 

BnBTSsns (339,377), a hilly .and beautifiil tiomtgr; ^ro- 
doaes marble, kad, and zinc. fller1»y (43,091). Hat- 
lock and Boston are both noted for their mineral springi. 

NoTTiNOBAHMintK (293,764). HetHltsrhaili (74,591), 
noted for its lace, tilk, and etooking trade. Newark. 

LiNCOLNSHiRB (411,997), an agrionltural county; yery 'tat, 
especiaMy in the south part, caHed HfJlland, which is noted 
for goose-qaills and tfeathers. SitW04lllir a city, (20>996). 
Boston, famous for its beautiful 'Cbufoh tower. Grimsby. 

LxTCseTBRSHiBV (237,402). Ii4*teester (66,052), fomous 
for iis lace and stocking trade. Lougbborout|h. Melton Mow- 
bray, the neighbourlKwdiMf naiiich is noted for foKvbuiiting. 

RirrLANDsntRB (21,859). The amaUest county in England. 
Oahlittfli. 

WAB.w*icK»HiftB (56-1 ,728), a mftnufactunng county; prodnoea 
coal and iron. Hl^irini«^i<!4k« SnntnfOHAM (295,955), 
noted for mannfisctures in iron and brass. Coventry (4 l,647)f 
a city, noted for silk goods and watches. Leamington, noted 
for its mineral springs. Stsallord.upon-Ayon, the birth- 
place of Shakspere. 

KORTHAMPTONBHIRB (227,727). !IffOrt1iaBipt01i 

(32,813), noted tor the maaiifactiire of tfboes. Peterbo* 
loughy a city. 

SflROPSBivi (240,976), produces coal andiron. Ulirefr s * 
bury (22,055), Wenlock, Ludlow. Coelbrookdale and 
Madely are >noted<fDr their iron trade. Bridgenonh, Oswestry. 

Staffordshirb (746,584), a mannfacturing county ; -pvoduces 
iron and coal, and is faroo«s for manufactuvee in iron and pot* 
tery. l^tm^inP^. WaLTBRHAMPrOM (147,646), usted 
for steafm«engtnes and heanry iron goods. Lichfield, a dty. 
Walsall (37^762). Nowxuatleiunder-Lyne, Stoke-opon -Trent, 
including Burslem, Uanley, Ice, called The Potteries, be- 
cause they are supported by the manniacture of pottery 
(101,392). The clay nsed here is brought from 2)evonshire 
and Dometahire, and the .finest, called iMoUn, from Cornwall. 

Hbrbvoboshirb (123,659)» an i^gricoltural county, noted lor 
af»pkt. Mi4Xte£or4i, a city. 
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WoRCirsTER8HTRS (307,601), produces ^al, iron, and salt. 
"Wi^veeUkt^r, a city, famous for gloves, needles, and 
chinaware (31,123). Dudlkt, noted for the iron trade, 
(44,975); Kidderminster, for the manufacture of carpets; 
Droitwicb, for salt-works; MaWern, for its beauty and 
mineral waters ; Redditch, for needles. 

MoNMouTHSBiRK (174,670), a mining couuty; produces coal 
andiron. 91 on in «» II til* Newport (23,248). Chepstow. 

Glougbstbrshirr (485,502), an agricultural and mining 
county. 4n l<»n center, a city. Bristol, a city, one of 
the great sea-ports of E ngjand (154 ,093). Cheltenham, noted 
for mineral waters (39,590). Stroud (35,513). Tewkesbury. 

OxFOROSBiRs (1 72,266). Oxforil, a city, famous for its 
gr«;at university (27,561), Banbury. Witney, once famous 
for its blankets ; and Woodstock for its gloves. 

Bbrkshirb (176,103), an agricultural county, famous for a 
breed of pigs. 11 eadinir (24,965). Newbury. Abing- 
don. Windsor, the chief residence o^ the queen. 

Notfolk Circuit. 

BncKiNGHAifSBiRB (166,597), an agricultural county, famoua 
for its lieeeh timber and for its butter, most of which is sent 
to the London market. Aylenllliry (26,794). Buck- 
ingham, formerly a county town. Marlow. Wycombe. 
Eton, where there is a college, 

Bbofordhbirb (135,265), an agricidtnral county, famous for 
butter, lleiiford* Luton. Dunstable, noted for 
straw bonnets. 

Huntinooon8hirr(64,297), an agricultnral county. Hunt" 
inSTilon* St. Ives, has large cattle markets. 

Cambridgbshirr (175,950), an agricultural county, very flat. 
Canibrillire, famous for its great university (26,351). 
Ely, a city. Newmarket, famous for horse-racing. 

Norfolk (435,442). an agricultural county, flat, famous for com 
and sheep. Hon* icll, a city, famous for the manufac- 
ture of stuffs and bombasin ; the largest manufacturing town 
in the eastern part of England (74,4 14). Great Yarmouth, 
famous for herrings (34,803). King's Lynn, noted for poultry. 

Suffolk (336,271), an agricultural county, abounding in 
corn. Ipftivicll, noted for the manufacture of ploughs 
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and agricultural ||ppknieciis (3^7,9419). Bury St. Edrounds. 
^dbwy. liowaattff t, Idte eaateramost folst of iSiiglaul. 



MissLVSSX (2,'205,771), the smallest county in England, ex- 
cept Rutland, and by far the most populous. LOlf DOlf • 
the capital of the British Empire, is the most populous and 
the richest city, and the largetrt sea-port, in the world. It 
stands neaor the mottlAi of the River Thames, it inoludes 
the cities of Lonvon and "^(ysirMiKSTBR, ivvith Uie borough 
of Marylebone, rni the north side of the Thames ; aad the 
.boroughs «f Soiitbnttrk and Lambeth on 4fae •mitb «f the 
ThAmes, in itte oounty «f Sjht^. These ifiM pisces ivere 
enceisepAiate ionvM. Tlure we beaides Bany large viHae:e8 
of ^reat size and importance, which dire now joined to Lob* 
don, such as Chelsea, Bromptoi\, I&Ungton, &e. JU>ndon 
contains a amvecsity. Popnlation, indudiqg the Surrey 
side of the riiter, and s aburbs 2,803«00a. 

This county, which is the seat of the supreme law*eoB0l8» is 
jiot included in^either Af ihe circiiks. 

Hbrtvoroshikb (1'73,^94), an agricnTtnral county, noted for 
%arky. Hertford, Waiie,8iid ilttchhi, all noted for their 
^cade in nalt. St. Albans, noted lor its fine abbey ^cAiweh. 

EssBK (404,644), an agricultural county ; produces«iiich com. 
Chelnniford. Colchvstbr (23,815), famous for 
oysters. Harwicfh, a station for the Dutch packets. 

Surrey (830,'685), one of the three Ex^glish counties most 
populous for their area, containing Southwark and Lambeth, 
which form part of London, CriilMfonl* Cropdion, 
Kichmond. Kingston. 

Kbnt (733,675), an agricultural county, noted for hops, 
Maldntone (23,026). Grbknwich, with its subuiba 
(139,286). Canterbury, a city, the see of an archbishop. 
Kochester, a city. Chatham (36,177). Deptford, Wool* 
" "wich, and Sheerness, are royal dockyards and arsenals. 
Margate and Ramsgate, noted for sea-bathing; Tunbridge 
^eUs, Mw mineral waters. Dover (24,970), the nearest 
eea->port to France. 

SusffBX (363,648), an agricultural county, famous for the Sou£h 
Down sheep, l^eives* Chichester, a city. Brighton 
(87,3 U), Hastings, Worthing, noted for sea-bathing. 
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fFeiiem Circuti^ ^ 

Haupshtrs (481,495), contains the New Forest, tbe finest 
Forest in England. IVIllClieftter, a city. Ports- 
uouTH, the largest naval sea- port in England (with subarbs, 
94,546). Southampton, an important sea-port and packet 
station for the West Indies and tbe Mediterranean (46,970). 
Lymington, where there are sea-salt works. 

The IsLB OF Wight belongs to Hampshire; produces sand 
for making glass; Hew pore* Ryde. Cowes. 

Wilt8birb(249,455), contains Salisbury Plain,noted for sheep. 
ftttllftlllir^, a city, once famous for cutlery. Wilton, 
once famous for carpets ; and Warminster, Trowbridge, and 
Bradford, for cloth. Cricklade, including Swindon (35,503). 

DoRSBTSBiRB (188,651), an agricultural county, noted for its 
pasture, particularly in the Vale of Blackmore; produces 
the Portland and Purbeck stone and potter's clay. Iftoir- 
Gll enter. Weymouth, noted for sea-bathing. Poole, 
a seaport. 

SoMBRSBTSHiRB (444,725). TamitOII. Bath, t dtj 

noted for mineral waters (52,528). Wells, a city. Yeovil, 
where gloves are made. Frome, once noted for cloth. 

Dbyonshirb (584,531), an agricultural and mining county^ 
famous for apples ; produces copper, lead, and potter's day. * 
Kxefer, a city (41,791). Plticouth (62,823); and 
Devonport (64,798), which are almost one town, and form the 
second great naval sea- port next to Portsmouth. Tiverton. 
Exmouth. Torquay. Dartmooth.- 

CoRNWAi.L ^369,323), a mining county, producing copper, 
tin, lead* and the finest porcelain clay, called kao&n. 
Sod III ill* Falmouth, a considerable sea-port. 
Truro. Penzance, St. Austell. Launceston. 



The towns of London^ Canterbury, York, Briatoh Southamp' 
ton, Huil, Norwich, Coventry, and Berwick'tipon'Tweed, are 
entitled to rank as counties by themselves, not being under 
the government of the county in which they are situated. 

What is a circuit ? What sort of county is Northumber- 
land ? What does it produce ? Which ia the county town ? 
Which is the largest town ? Does the county contain a city ? 
Which are the other chief towns ? Is the county on the sea- 
coast"? What are its chief sea-ports ? 

^Repeat the same questions regarding each county.*] 
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CHAPTER IX. 

WALES. 

Walks is often called the Principality of Wales. 
It was united to England in the reign of Edward the 
First. Nearly the whole country is mountainous, 
and the three most famous mountains are Snowdoxii 
which is 3500 feet in height, Cader IdriSi and Plyn- 
limmoii. There is a great quantity of coal in the 
south part, and nearly one-third of the iron used in 
Great Britain is produced there. The northern part 
produces slate and lead with some other metals. The 
chief rivers of Wales are the Wye, famous for the 
beauty of its scenery, the Usk, and the Seveniy a part 
of which only is in Wales, and the other part in Eng- 
land. The population of Wales is about 1,112,000. 

There is one town in Wales containing more than 
50,000 inhabitants, Herthyr Tydvil. 

Wales is divided into twelve counties, included in 
the Chester and Wales circuit. 

Cakrnaryonshibs (95,668), the most noted comity for 
slate. Cnernfirvon. Bangor, t city. 

Drnbiohshirb ^100,862). ]^enbi|rll« Wrbxham. 

Flintshire (69,870), produces coal and lead. Mold* 
St. Asaph, a cathedral village. Holtwbll. 

Mrrionbthshirb (38,888). l^olg'elfy. 
MoNTooMBRYsuiRB (67,075). Hlonfg'Ollierj'* Wblsh- 

POOL. 

Caroioanshirb (72,255). Cftrdlgriill* Lampeter, 
where is St, David's College. Abbrystwitu, a place noted 
• for sea-hathing. 

Radmorshirb (25,403). Heir Radnor. 

Pbubrokesbire (96,093). Peill1li*Oke. St. David's 
A cathedral village. Haverfordwest. Milford. 
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Casbmahtrbnshibs (111,757). tCaermartlieii. 

Llanelly. 

Bbbckkockshirs (61,627). Sreolinoelc. 

GjuiMOBGANSHiRB (317,751), produces vast qaantitiei of coal 
andiron. C/Hrillir* Llandaff', a cathedral village. Ifna- 
THTK Tyovil, noted 4r its Iron works •(8&#844) ; Swaoaea, 
a sea-port (42,581) ; and Cardifl; the county town, are the 
three largest towns in Vk ales. 

Anglesbt (54,546), an island, producing copper and other 
metals, joined to GaeFnarvonshire kj the famoBB Menai 
Bridge and thetubular railway bridge. JSeauUiA'ris. 
Holyhead, Is on a very small island of the same name, 
joined to Anglesey by a bridge. 



What kind of covntry is Wales ? What does it produce ? 
'mUA are «ls oiilef ooiuiAnBB ? its chief i»vera ? 



<51IAFrER X. 

SCOTLAND. 

Scotland was an indepeneknt kingdom tiU ^e reign 
of Jaoftea L, mh&a it was joined to EnglMid. It Ibrms 
the part of the Island of Qtettt DrMo wliieh lies to 
the nordi of the Chenot Hills. The greater part of 
it is mountainous^ like Waies^ and it abounds with 
lakes. There are three great groups of mountains, the 
Ben More HfoTintainfl, in the north, the GrampiaiL 
HoTmtains, in the centre, and the Cheviot HiBSi in 
the south. IWo of tbe Grampians, ttm. ITtvis and 
Ben Kac JJikai, are the hicrhest mountains in Great 
Britain, heij;\g move than 4300 feet high. The 
largest lakes are Loch 2k>mond, Loch Awe, Iiodi 
^^98, and Loch Tay. The most pqpuloiM and pro- 
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ductive part of Scotland is tbe plain near the two 
great inlets of the sea called the Firths of Clyde and 
Forth: this district produces coal, iron^ and lead. 
The chief rivers of Scotland are — the Clyde, the 
Forth, the Tay, the Tweed, the Spey, the North and 
South Esk, the Ness, and the Bee, 

The coast of Scotland abounds with deep inlets 
of the sea, called Firths or Lochs. On the western 
side there are many islands, called the HebrideSi 
or Western Islands, which are divided into two 
groups, called the Eastern and Western Hebrides, 
by a deep channel called the Minch. The chief of 
the Western Hebrides are Lewis and Uist ; of the 
Eastern Hebrides, Skye, Hnll, lona, StafGa, Jura, 
Islay. North of Scotknd are the Orkney Islands 
and the Shetland Islands. In the Firth of Clyde, 
Arran and Bute. 

The population of Scotland is 3,001,000. Most 
of the inhabitants are Presbyterians, belonging to 
what is called the Kirk of Scotland. 

There are two towns in Scotland each containing 
more than 100,000 inhabitants; Glasgow and Edin- 
bnrgh ; two containing more than 50,000, and less 
than 100,000 :— Snndee and Aberdeen. 

Scotland is divided into thirty-three counties, all 
of which; except those near the centre, are thinly 
peopled, and contain but few towns. 

Eleven Northern Countiei. 

Obknkt and Shetland (64,094), comprising the two groups 
of islands. Kirk l»' all, on the island of Pomona. 

Caith'nbss (41,216;. WIelL. 



Sdthekland (25^08). DOFM^ela. 

tRoss with CBOii'AKTf (81,280), iwo counties intniwtelf con- 
nected politically as well as geographically, J^ill||'lvalJiU 

Nairn (10,063). Halm. 

ELGrN or Moray (42,692). £lgta« 

Banff (59,234). ItlUlli; 

Kincar'dinb (34,461). Sfonelia'veii. 

The above nine counties are very thinly peopled. 

Intsrness (87»435). ¥liveriiefts', called the capital of 
the Highlands. CuUod'en. 

Abirdkjin (221,380), noted for producing the Aberdeen 
granite. A.berAeen (73,794), with a imiYersity. 

'Nine Middle Couniiee. 

FoRFAB. (204,365). S*or£ftr. Dundee, the third city 
4n Scotland, a sea^^rt at the mouth of the Tay, and a linen 
jnanufacturang iown, containing 90,425 inhabitants. Hoa- 
trose ; Arbroath ; also seats of the linen uumofacture. 

Perth (133,515), famous for its beautiful scenery. Pertli 
(25,251). Crieff. Scone, once a residence of the kings of 
SiDOtland. 

Fife (154,555), produeeseoal. Cwpas^ Dvkfbrm'limc 

St. Andrew's, the seat of a university. 

Kinross (7,975). Kinross'. 

Clackicannan (21,449). CJachmaM^Mmm. Alloa, 
famous for ale. 

Stirling (91,926), produces iron and coal; (itlrling'« 
once the abode of the kings of Scotland. Falkirk, near 
which is the great Carron iron foundry. 

Dumbarton (52,035). IHlVlUar'tCMft. 

Argyll'shire (80,995). Inwera'ry. Campbeltown. 
Staffa, famous for its basaltic pillars, and lona, for its very 
ancient ruined Cathedral, are two small islands belonging to 
Argyllshire. 

Bute (16.188), an island, with ATisn, terns a eoaniy. 
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Thtrteet^ Southern Cowtiie$, ^ 

Haddington, or East Lothian (37,623). Haddlng'- 
ton* Danbar'. 

Edinburgh, or Mid Lothian (273,869), produces coal and 
iron, and ia famous foj* its agricalture and its gardens. 
EDINBDH&Hy.the capital of Scotland, is one of the most 
picturesque cities in the world ; it coatains 168,098 inha- 
bitants, and has a university. Leith, on the Firth of Forth, 
is the see-port of Edinburgh, from which it is distant about 
two milea (33,530). Dalkeith. 

Linlithgow> or Wbst Lothian (38,845). Xilnllth'" 
g*Ovr, where our King Edward the First built a palace. 

Berwick (36,614). OreenHtW. Dvn£b. 

RoxBV«o« (641,109). tFedM^rsrll* Melrose, aiid'Kelso» 
all famous for mined abbeys. Hawick. 

SBI.KX&K (10,449). Helkirk. Galashiels. 

Pbbbles (1 1 .408). Peebles. 

Lanark (631,5.^9), produces iron and coal, and is famous for 
the falls of the River Clyde. Oltl li«»ltitrk. Glas- 
oow^ on the River Clyde, the langiest town in Scotland and 
the fourth in Great Britain, containing 394,857 inhabitants, 
with a university. It is famous for its cotton manufactures 
and trader and- the number of steam-boats which visit it up 
tbe Clyde. Alrdiie. 

Rbkf&bw (1 77,4 07), produces coal and iron. Renfreir. 
PAiSLBT(47,419),noted for its silk, muslin, and shawl manu- 
factures. Greenock (42,100) and' Port Glasgow, sea>-porta 
on the Firth of Clyde.. 

Ayr (198,959). A.JV, Kilwar'nock (22,614). kvine. 

Dumfries (75,877)' I^Hinfries', a fine town. Annan. 

Wigton (42,038). lfriC*lOll. 

Kirkcudbriobt (42,430). KfrlLeud'brig'Ilt. 



Describe the position of Scotland. What is its general 
character? Which part produces coal, iron, and lead ? Which 
are the highest mountains ? Which are the chief rivers ? 
What marks the coast of Scotland? Which are the great 
groups of islands? 

Which are the most famous of the Hebrides ? 
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CHAPTER XI. 

IRELAND. 

Ireland is an island in the Atlantic Ocean, lying 
to the west of Great Britain, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the Irish Sea and St. George's Channel. 
Its length from MaVin Head, the northernmost point, 
to Cape Clear, its southernmost point, is 280 miles. 
Its width is 180 miles. Like Scotland, its coast 
abounds with inlets of the sea. It contaips several 
large rivers, which spread out in their course and 
form large lakes. If Ireland is divided into three 
equal parts, the northern part is hilly, the southern 
part is mountainous, and the central part is mostly- 
level. It is generally a fertile country, and supports 
many more inhabitants than Scotland. Its population, 
which in 1841 was 8,000,000, has since decreased. 

The highest mountains are in the south-west part, 
in the county of Kerry. Those called Ha.cGilli- 
cuddy's Eeeks are 3000 feet high. The principal 
rivers are — the Shannon, the largest stream in the 
British Islands, which runs through several large 
lakes; the Foyle; the Bann, which runs through 
Loi^h Keagh, the largest British lake ; the Bojne ; 
the Liffey; the Barrow; the Blackwater; the 
Laune, which runs through the beautiful Lakes of 
Killamey ; and the Erne. 

Ireland contains some coal and iron. It also con- 
tains vast quantities of peat, in what are called the 
Bogs, which is used as charcoal. Its most impor- 
tant productions are pigs, butter, and Irish linen ; 
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the latter is manufactured chiefly in the north-east 
part^ which is the most populous. The western 
parts are very poor, and the inhabitants in a wretched 
condition. Most of the Irish are Roman Catholics. 

The population is 5,765)000. Ireland is divided 
into thirty-two counties, that are arranged into four 
provinces, which take the names of the old kingdoms 
into which the island was divided before it was 
united mth England. Its conquest by the English 
began in the reign of Henry II., and was completed 
in the reign of Elizabeth. 

There are three towns in Ireland each containing 
more than 100,000 inhabitants, Dublin, Belfast, and 
Cork, and one containing more than 50,000 and less 
than 1 00,000, Limerick. 

Ulster, the northern province, contains nine countiet:'^ 
BoMEOAi/. Ulford* Ballyshan'non. 
Derry. liOlldoilderry, on the river Foyle, (20,493). 

Coleraine. Linen is manufactured in both towns. 

An'trim. !Beifkst'» the second town in Ireland, containing 
119,718 inhabitants, is noted for the linen trade, and is an 
important sea-port. Ballymena, Carrickfergus. 

Tyronb'. Omaur^'* Strabane'. 

Down, l^oirilpa'trich* Newry, noted for its linen 

trade. Donaghadee, a packet station, the nearest port to 

Scotland. 
Armagh'. Armftg"!!, a city, an archbishop's see. 

Mon'aghan. ]!M[onag*1lAffl« 

Ferman'agh. Snniftlftillen. 

Cav'an. Citvan* Cootehill, noted for its trade in linen. 

Leintier, the eastern province, containing twelve counties : — 

Longford. liOng'fbrd* 

West'meath. llulling'ar'. Athionb', upon the river 
Shannon, partly in Roscommon. 

D 
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Meath. OFrlni. 

Louth. 1iilii<lAl1ft' ; Dro'ohbda, on the rirer Bojne; 
both famous sea-ports for the export of linen, corn, and 
other produce. 

Dublin. DUBLIlf > the capital of Ireland, a city, the see of 
an archbishop. It is a fioe city, situated on a beaatifid bay, 
which f(MiDS the mouth of the river Liflfey. The popu- 
lation is 258,328. Kingstown, a sea-port. 

' KiLDABs'. A tliy '• Maynooth, where there is a college 
for the education of the Romish clergy ; Naab, once the 
residence of the Kings of Leinster. 

Kino's County. Tnllamore'* Birr, or Parsonstown, 

where is the celebrated telescope belonging to Lord Russe. 

Queen's County. Iflar.Tlloroag'll, so called after 
Queen Mary. Mountmbl'lick. 

Wick'low, a very picturesque and hilly county. IVielK- 

loir, AKKLOW^ 

Wezpord. IVex.tbrd, a good sea-port. New Ross, a 
trading port. 

Caklow. CArloir. 

Kilken'ny, produces marble and stone coal. XLil* 

Munaier, or the iouth region, containing six counties : — 
Tippeba'bt. Clonmel'* Cashel, a city. Carrick. 

Watebford. lyAferford, a considerable sea-port, 
near the mouth of the Barrow (29,160). Duagar'Yan, noted 
for its fi8herit*s. 

CoBK. Corh , the third city of Ireland, with a fine harbour, 
containing about 101,500 inhabitants. You'ghal, where Sir 
W. Raleigh first planted the potato, which he had brought 
from America. Queenstown. Bandon. 

Kebby, the most picturesque part of Ireland, containing the 
highest mountains. Tralee'* Killar'ney, famous for 
the lakes in its neighbourhood. 

LiifEBicK. Xiimerlclc, on the Shannon, the fourth city 
in Ireland, containing 55,234 inbabitanta; once famous for 
gloves. 

Clabe. XSnniS. Kilmsh. 
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donnattghtf the we$tern province, eoniainin^flve eeunttei .— 

Galwat. Cralway (24,990). Tuara, a city, formerly 
the see of an archbishop. Ballinasloe', famous for a very 
large cattle and sheep fair held here annually. 

Mato. Castlebar'. Westport. 

Slioo. UllSTOy a considerahle sea-port. 

Ros'coMMON. Boftcominon* 

Leitrim. Canlcl&<-OIl-Sltaiinoil. Leitrim. 



"What seas separate Great Britain from Ireland ? 

Which is the hilly portion of Ireland ? the flat portion ? 
the mountainous portion ? 

Which is the largest river in the British Islands ? 

Name the principal rivers of Ireland. 

What use can he made of the peat of the Irish bogs ? ^ 

What was the origin of the division of Ireland into four 
provinces ? 

Where are the most famous lakes and mountains in Ireland ? 

What is Yottghal famous for ? 

Which are the largest towns in Ireland ? 



CHAPTER XII. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Celoniet and DependencUe in Europe* 

The Channel Islands, near the coast of France, in ifa« Bay 

of Avranches, (comprising Jersey* Crwenwey, 

and several smaller islands,) form two distinct dependencies, 
and were part of the dominions of William the Conqueror, 
before he conquered England. They contain 91,440 in- 
habitants. The chief town of Jersey is lit. Helier ; 
of Gasrnsey, 0t. Pierre. 
Hel'iooland, a small island in the German Ocean, inhabited 
chiefly by fishermen ; taken from the Danes in 1807, and 
given up by them 1814. Popidation, 2200. 
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Gibraltar, a small peninsula in the south of Sp<dn, three 
miles long and half a mile broad, consisting of a lofty steep 
rock, with a small space of sloping ground at its foot, on 
which stands the town. It is one of the most strongly 
fortified places in Europe, Population, 15,800. It was 
taken from the Spaniards by the English in 1704. The 
Spaniards made a strong but unsuccessful effort to regain it 
in 1782. It is a very important station for steam-boats to 
take in coal, on their voyage from England to different parts 
of the Mediterranean, and in what is called the overland 
route to India.* Crlbrfiltitr is the see of a Bishop^ 
who has authority over all the British chaplains and clergy- 
men on the coasts and islands of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Malta, Gozo, and Comino, three small islands in the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, lying to the south of Sicily. They had been 
under the French till the year 1800, when they were put 
under the protection of the British Government. Popula- 
tion, 140,000, Malta, like Gibraltar, is an important station 
for steam-boats, in the route to India by the Isthmus of 
Suez. The Maltese are Roman Catholics. The chief town 
of Malta is Taletta (60,000). 



Which are the Channel Islands, and where are they situa- 
ted ? How did they become united with Britain ? What is 
their population ? Are they colonies or dependencies ? What 
is the difference ? (See page 17.) 

Where is Heligoland ? What is its population ? the occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants ? 

Describe Gibraltar. How did the British become possessed 
of it ? What is its chief advantage ? 

Why is Malta of value to the Urilish ? Is it a colony or 
dependency ? What is its population ? 

[This and the following lessons should be illustrated by a 
map of the world, or a globe.] 



* See page 47. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS AND DEFENDENCISS IN ABIA, 

British India includeB nearly the whole of the pemnsula of 
BlnciOStan, together with the island of Ceylon, 
portions of India beyond the Ganges, lying to the west of 
Burmah and Siam ; and the Straits' SettleweiltSt 

in or near the Malayan Peninsula, The area of the 
whole is upwards of 1,41)^0,000 square miles, 
or more than twelve tiipes that of the British Islands, 
and its estimated populatioa, 10Q,000,000. 
Nearly two-thirds of it, including an estimated population of 
140,000,000, is under British rule; the greater part of the 
remainder is under British protection. The governmeitt of 
India was, till recently, in the hands of a chartered company 
in England, called the East India Company, which was origi* 
nally formed in the reign of Queen Elizabeth for carrying on 
trade with India. In the year 1858 the government passed 
from this company to the Queen, who thus became ISimprest 
of India. She rules by meant of a President and Council,who 
are responsible for their acts to the British Parliament. The 
local government is presided over by a Governor-General, 
or VicBRUT, as he is now called, under whom are subordinate 
Governors of Presidencies or Provinces. 

The SUtes of British India are divided into JBritiSll 

Possessions and Protected States* 

The British possjessions are distributed into several principal 
divisions for administrative purposes. These are : — 

I. Thb PassiDBNcr or Bsnoal. This division is vnder the 
immediate goi^erameat of a Lieuteoant- Governor, who is 
subject to the Viceroy of India. It eooiprises the lower 
Talley of the Ganges, as far as the confluence of the Gogra 
with tha main stream; the lower valley of the Brahma- 
pntra^ as lar as the Himalaya ; and part of th« iiortb<4es*ern 
portion of the Dmdvi, U sadaies the old provinces of 
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JBengral and Balmrt in the valley of the Ganges ; 
Assflllly in the valley of the Brahmaputra ; Cllttta- 
JfOniT; Cnttacli; and other districts forming the 
south-west frontier states in the Deccan. 

The estimated population of the Presidency is 4 1 ,125,000. 
The chief towns are, CALCUTTA, the capital of India 
(1,000,000) ; Moorshedabad, Dacca, and Patna. 

II. British Burmah, a newly constituted division, under a 
Lieutenant Governor, comprising certain provinces east of 
the Bay of Bengal, collectively known as the Eastern 
territories. The chief of them are Ar racfin', Peg*ll , 

Martaban', the Tenassertm Provin- 
ces, and the i^traits' i^ettlements.* 

The population of this division is estimated at 2,098,000. 
Its chief towns are Bassbin, KANaooK, and Promb on the 
Irawaddy, in Pegu ; Moulmein, in Tenasserim ; and 

SiNOAFORE. 

III. The North-western Provinces, under a Lieutenant- 
Governor, who is subject to the Viceroy. It comprises nearly 
the whole of the upper valley of the Ganges, from the con- 
fluence of the Gogra to the mainstream of the Jumna, 
except Oude ; besides certain Non-regulation Districts (so 
called because they are not yet under the ordinary system 
of management), of which the chief are, Kumaon, and 
GuRWHAL, west of Nepal; Ajmere, in the middle of 
Rajpootana; and Jhansi, a province south of Agra. The 
provinces are — Benares, comprising the whole of the lower 
valley of the Gogra and a portion of the valley of the 
Ganges, extending to Nepal on the north, and Oude on 
the west; Allahabad, comprising the lower valley of 
the Jumna; Aora, comprising the middle valley of the 
Jumna; Mesrut, comprising the country betweeen the 

♦ Under this name are included the island of PenavtSTy 

"Welleiiley Province and Malacca^ on the 

^lalay Peninsula; and liIll§raporeft 
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upper Jamna and Ganges ; and Rohilcuks compriiiog 
the country between the upper Ganges and Oude. 

The estimated population of this portion of India is about 
28,070,000. lU chief towns are— Ben are A, on the 

Ganges (183,000) ; Bareilly, on a left-hand affluent of the 
Ganges (92,000) ; Agra, on the Jumna (66,000) ; Cawn. 
pore, on the Ganges (108,000); Allahabad (70,000), 

IV. ThcTbbritort OP Oude, under a Lieatenant-GoTernor, 
comprises only the recently annexed kingdom of the same 
name, lying south of NepauL Population 8,071,000. The 
chief town is X^aeknOUT* 

V. Tbb Punjab, under a Lieutenant-Governor, who is subject 
to the Viceroy. It comprises at present the old province 
of the Punjab, subdivided into a number of districts, named 
principally from their chief towns; together with the 
British territory, lying between the upper portions of the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, subdivided into the districts of 
Dblbi, Hissas, and the Cis-Suti^ej States. 

The estimated population of this division is about 
14,795,000. 

The chief towns are : l^ellllf on the Jumna (138,000) ; 
I^aliore, on the Ravee (100,000) ; llmrltSlir, east 
of Lahore (90,000) ; 91 OOltan, on the Chenab (80,000) ; 
IjOOdiana and Ferozeporef on the left bank 
of the Sutlej; and Peftltaimry near which is the 
famous Khyber Pass. 

VI. The Prbsidexct ov Bombat, under the Governor of 
Bombay, who is subject to the Governor-General of British 
India. It includes (1) that part of the Deccan having the 
Nizam's dominions and the Toombudra on the east, and the 
Ocean on the west ; comprising North and South Concan 
and North C anara, west of the Ghauts; with Candbish, 
Ahmbdnuggur, Poo'nar, Satta'ba, Bblgaum^ and 
Dharwar', to the east of them : (2) some districts around 
the Gulf of Cambay : (3) Sindb, the country in the lower 
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valley of tlie Indus. The population of the Presidency is 
12,421,000. Capital, Bombajr, a Bishop's see, on a 
small island, the population of which is 507,000. Other 

towns aret— Siirstlf (90,000), AtamedabAd' 

(120,000), near the Oalf of Cambay; Kjderalmd' 
on the Indus (24,000) ; and Knrracliee. 

VII. Trb Central Pbotincbs, a newly. constituted diyision, 
under an officer who is called Chief Comaussioner. It coat- 
prises the great proTiooe of Nagpobb, tog[ether with the 
British country OB the left bank of the Nerbudda, known as 
the Saugob and NERsuDDATnnsiomr. The population of 
this division is 7«484,000, and its chief town Vacpore. 

Till. The Prvsisknct ot Madras under the GoTemor of 
Madras, who is subject to the GroTemor-Creneral of British 
India. It comprisss the whole of India south of the 
Kistnah and its tributary, the Toombudra, except the pro- 
tected states of Mysore, TraTaneore and Cochin. It also 
includes the Circars, a proTince lying along the coast of the 
Bay of Bengal^ between the Mahanuddy and the Kistnah* 

The chief subdivisions are, the Circars, Guntoor, and 
the Cabnatic, called the CoROMANDBL Coast; Malabar, 
Coorq, and part of Can' aba, forming the Malabab 
Coast; CoiifBATOOB and Balsm, on the south-east of 
Mysore ; and Belhnry, Euraool, and Cuddapah on the north- 
east of Mysore. 

The population of the Presidency is estimated at 
26,567,000. The capital is M[aAriM> on the Coromandel 
Coast, a bishop's see (700,000). The other chief town is 
Tatatfore. a little south of the Caovcry (80,000). 

Thb Protbctbo NATrrs Statss, so called tecause 
they are still ruled by nadve prii|ces, ttiough under the 
poiitiGal supremacy of Great Britain^ mi^ be considered as 
of two classes; one embracing those which are more or 
lees under the actual goTemmeot of a Brittsb ruler, and the 
other those whidi are less definitely connected with British 
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administration, their native- rulers being only aided by the 
advice of a resident stationed at the court of the prince. 

Among states of the latter class the chief are: Hyderabad 
or the Nizam's Dominions, the most powerful of them 
containing an estimated population of 10,660,000, and go- 
verned by a sovereign called the Nizam. It is situated upon 
the great table land of the Deccan, north of the Kistnah. 
Capital, Hyderabad' (200,000). Not far from 
Hyderabad is OolCOn'da^ now a ruined fortress, in the 
neighbourhood of which are some famous diamond mines. 

Thb Rajpoot States, to the east of Scinde, fifteen 
in number, governed by nobles called Rajahs, each of whom 
has his capital. Total population, 7,410,000. 

GwALioR, or Scindia's Dominions, east of Guzerat'. 
Population, 3,500,000. Capital, Oiralior. 

Bhopal, south of Gwalior. Population, 660,000. Capital, 

llliopal* This state is not tributary. 

Indorb, or Holkar's Dominions, consisting of several 
isolated tracts. Population, 810,000. Capital, Indore. 
This state is not tributary. 

Rbwah, south of the district of Allahabad. Population, 
1,200,000. Capital, Revtall. This state is not tributary. 

BuNDELCuND STATES, thirty-two in number, west of 
Rewah. Population, 8,000,000. 

SiKKiM, on the southern slope of the Himalaya Moun- 
tains between Nepal' and Bootan. Population, 62,000. 

C ashmbrb', north-east of the Punjab, famed for its beau- 
tifuUcenery. Population, 3,000,000. Capital, tiirina- 
Srni* or Cashmere (40,000). This state is not tributary. 
Among states of the former class the chief are : — 

Mysore, nominally under a Rajah, though really entirely 
under British administration ; the Rajah having no voice in 
the government. Estimated population, 3.800,000. Capi- 
tal, miysore, (65,000). This was formerly the kingdom 
of the famous Hyder All, and his son Tippoo. 
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Tratakcobb', on the Malabar coast. Population, 
1,011,000. Capital, Trlvaililmni (12,000). 

Cochin, north of Travancore, contains many black Jews. 
Capital, TricllOOr. The town of Cochin is included in 
the Madras presidency. 

Gu'zBRAT or the Guicowar'b Dominions, south of 
Rajpootana. Population^ 1,700,000. Capital, Baro'dLa* 
(140,000). 

CuTCH, a territory west of Gnzerat, goyerned by a gpreat 
number of feudatory chiefs. Population, 410,000. 

Eolapoor', between South Concan and Belgaum. Chief 

town, Kolapoor. 

The entire population of the protected States first 
named is estimated at 37,000,000, and of those last named 
at 16,1 73,000, giving a total of upwards of 53,000,000. 



fWrnA ili« descripiioB of Hmdostan, p. 130.] 

How is British India governed ? What is a royal colony ? 
(One that is governed entirely by officers appointed by the 
sovereign.) 

How are the states of British India divided ? 

Which of the divisions o£ India are included within the 
presidency of Beugal? 

Which within the north-western provinces ? The Central 
provinces ? British Burmah ? 

Which within the presidency of Madras ? Of Bombay ? 

Draw a map of Hindostan, showing only the boundaries of 
the presidencies, with their capital cities. 

Where is Penang ? Malacca ? Singapore ? Wellesley ? 

Under what government are they ? 

What is the population of the Presidency of Bengal ? Its 
capital ? 

What are the other chief towns within the Presidency ? 

Of Madras? Its capital? Of Bombay? Its capital? 
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[Add the cliief protected states to the map of the pre- 
sidencies.] 

Where is the Panjab ? What is its population ? Its chief 
towns ? [Ask similar questions for Oude, Nagpore, Pegu.] 

What is the entire population of the protected states ? 



CHAPTER XIV, 
BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN ASIA — Continued. 

Cbtlon.— The island of Ceylon is not comaected with the 
government of Hindostan, but is what is called a royal colony, 
being entirely under the authority of a goremor and <^cers 
appointed by the sovereign of Great Britain. The surround- 
ing seas produce pearls in abundance. The population is 
1,760,000. The chief towns are ColomllO, a Bishop's 
see ; Tlinconmlee ; and Candy, the former 
capital. 

The greater part of British India has been acquired since 
the famous battle of Plassey, gained by Lord Clive, in 1757. 
The English had possessed many important factories (or 
trading staiions) in India, since the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, but no considerable extent of territory, until the 
French, who had possessions in the south part of Hindos- 
tan, stirred up some of the native princes to attack the 
English. The consequence was a series of wars, which have 
almost expelled the French from India, and thrown nearly 
the whole country into the hands of the British. Ceylon 
was taken from the Dutch in 1795. 

What is termed the overland route to 

JEndLta is performed firom Southampton to Alexandria, by 
steam-boats, which always stop to take in coal at Gibraltar 
and Malta j from Alexandria through Cairo by railroad to 
Suez; and from Suez to Bombay, Ceylon, Madras, or Cal- 
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cutta by sieam-ships^ \vhich stop to take in coal at Aden. 
From Calcutta, Singapore, and other Indian ports, there 
are now steam-ships to Borneo, Hong Kong, and Australia. 

Hong Kong, a small island near the mouth of the river Chi- 
kiang, in China, and not far from Canton, the great trading 
city of the Chinese. It was given up to the British after 
the Chinese war in 1842, and is valuable as a station for 
carrying on the trade in tea and other Chinese productions, 
with the merchants of Canton. Cowloon, close by it, is 
also British. Capital, TlctOfiH. ; a Bishop's see. 
Population of the island, 103,000, chiefly Chinese. 

Aden, a small rocky point of. land, something like Gibraltar, 
near the sonth-west corner of Arabia. It was taken pos- 
session of bv the British in 1839, and is now under the 
Indian Government. It is valuable as a station for steam- 
boats to take in coal, and for carrying on trade with the 
ports of the Red Sea and some parts of Africa. Population, 
40,000. 



What sort of colony is Ceylon ? % 

What is its population t 

Wliat do the surrounding seas produce ? 

When did the British begin to acquire large possessions in 
India ? 

What circumstance occasioned the French to be nearly 
driven out of India ? 

What is a factory ? 

Describe and trace on a map the overland route to India. 

Where is Hong Kong, and of what use is it to the Britishi 

What is the name of its capital ? 

Where is Aden ? 

What place in Europe does it resemble ? 

Of what benefit is it to the British ? 
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CHAPTEE XV. 

BRITISH COLONIES IN AFRICA. 

Thb Cape Colokt is so called because its capital is Caps 
Town, named from the Cape of Good Hope. It comprises 
a large extent of country in the southern extremity of 
Africa, bounded on the north by the Oran§re Rlver» 
on the west and south by tlie Ocean » and on the east 
by the Keiskamma and the IVu Oaiiep, or 
Upper Orange River. 

The length of the country from east to west is 600 miles, and 
its breadth from north to south 450 miles. The colony is 
divided into two by a mountain range running from east to 
west, called in the eastern and highest portion of the chain 
Bmoviry HoantaillS, and in the western part 
IXevi^ Forest. South of the New Forest is a chain 
of smaller elevation called the Blaeli HoiintalllA* 
Between these two chains is the Oreat KttrroOy 
a bleak and barren desert about 3000 feet high. South of 
the Black Mountains is a ridge very near the sea, having 
various names. 

The rivers of the colony are numerous, but most of them are 
very shallow, and therefore unfitted for navigation. 

The country is, on the whole, sterile : corn and wine are pro- 
duced in abundance in the south-west, but nearly all the 
rest of the colony is given up to cattle rearing. Flesh, 
hides, horn, and especially wool, are largely exported ; and 
a little copper from the north* western part of the colony. 
The population is 270,000, consisting partly of Native 
Hottentots and Bushmen, partly of descendants of Dutch 
settlers, and partly of British. The capital is Cape 
Town (32,000). 

Natal, a small settlement on the north-east of Cape 
Colony, bounded on the west by a mountain ridge called 
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nrAlceillierg*» about eighty miles from the coast. 
The country slopes towards the east, and contains numerous 
riTers. Cotton, sugar, coffee, tobacco and maize grow well. 
Population 160,000, including nearly 150,000 native Kaffirs. 

The colony was formed by Dutch emigrants from the Cape 
(1806) who established a Republic (1839), but were com- 
pelled to submit to the British, 1842. It became a British 
settlement, 1845, and the diocese of a Bishop, 1853. 

SiVKBA Lkonx, a peninsula on the west coast of Africa, settled 
in 1787, as a refuge for the negroes taken as slaves, con> 
trary to law, and recaptured by British vessels. A very 
unhealthy place for Europeans. Population, 41,600 in 
1860, mostly negroes. 

Gambia, a small settlement established in 1618, north of 
Sierra Leone. Population, C900> Trade chiefly in palm oil. 

Gold Coast Sbttlements, established at the same time, in- 
clude several forts and trading stations on the Guinea 
coast, the chief of which is Cape Coa«t Castle. 
Population, 385,000. Trade, chiefly in ivory, gold dust, 
and palm oil. Further to the east, on the same coast, at 
the head of the' Bight of Benin, the island and port of 
IiagroSy which was ceded to Great Britain in 1861. 

Maitbitius, or the Islb of Faance, a small island in the 
Indian Ocean, east of Madagascar. It was taken from the 
French in 1810. It is very populous, containing 240,000 
inhabitants, consisting of the descendants of the French 
settlers (who are Roman Catholics), Africans, and English. 
The capital is Port X^uift, (35,000). The island pro- 
duces sugar in abundance. 

The Sbtchbllss, the Amirantb, and the Chaoos Islands, 
with RoDBBiovB, are small islands near Mauritius, and are 
under the governor of that island. The whole of them 
contain about 8000 inhabitants. 

8t. Hblbna, a small island in the Atlantic Ocean, given up 
to the British by the Dutch in 1673. Population, 60OO. 
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Famous as the place to which Napoleon Buonaparte was 
banished^ and where he died. 

AscBNSioN, a smaller island, to the north-west of St. Helena, 
has very few or no settled inhabitants, but is a useful sta- 
tion for ships to take in water. Population, 6951. 



Where is the Cape Colony ? Why is it so called ? 

"What are its boundaries ? its principal mountains ? its pro- 
ductions ? 

What is the population? What sort of people does it 
comprise ? 

Where is Natal ? What are its productions ? What do you 
know of its history ? 

Where is Sierra Leone, and why did the English settle it ? 

What do yon know of Gambia and the Gold Coast Settle- 
ments ? 

Describe the situation of Mauritius. What does it pro- 
duce ? The population ? The sorts of people ? 

Name the other African islands subject to the British 
Empire. What is St. Helena remarkable for ? 

What is meant by settling a country ? (Taking possession 
of it in a peaceable manner, when it is either not inhabited at 
all or inhaUted by friendly natives.) 



CHAPTEE XVI. 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AMERICA. 

In North America, 

Canada was taken by the British from the Trench in the 
years 1760 and 1763. It is a large country, situated chiefly 
to the north of the great lakes of North America and of the 
river St. Lawrence, but it includes also a considerable portion 
of land on the right bank of that river, in its lower course. 
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The boundary towards the north is not determined, the 
coantry bordering on it being British territory, and the 
Canadian settlers not yet having taken possession of the 
country far from the river. Estimating roughly, the leng^th 
of Canada, from Lake Superior to Anticosti, is about 1000 
miles, and the average breadth 300 miles. The country 
contains no important elevations, the chi/ef being a ridge 
of hills called Ija ClOCliei vrhich goes off to the north- 
east from the shore of Lake Huron, and is about 1000 feet 
above the lake ; and another ridge virhich runs parallel to 
the river, about 80 miles from its left bank. That por- 
tion of Canada north of Lake Superior, and between Lake 
Huron and the Ottawa is mostly table land; the great 
peninsula between the Lakes Huron and Erie is a low plain, 
and one of the most fertile parts of Canada. The country 
east of the Ottawa Is not much known, except that portioc 
near the river St. Lawrence. That on the right bank of the 
St. Lawrence from Montreal to Quebec is chiefly flat, 
diversified with ridges and hills towards the south«east. This 
is the most populous and fertile part of Canada. 

The chief rivers of Canada are the i^l;. JLairrence and 
its tributaries. Of the latter, the OtAaira, the ^t» 
ntaurice, and the Sayuenay', are the most im- 
portant on the left bank; and the Rlclielieil, the 

i^t* JFrancis, and the Cimiidiere, on the right 
bank. 

The country produces abundance of com and timber, and its 
mineral resources are immense. It is divided by the Ottawa 
into two parts, Canada Wbst or Upper Canada, and 
Canada East or Lower Canada. 

The population of Canada West is 1,396,000, chiefly British 
settlers. The chief towns are Toronto, a bishop's see 

(60,000); Hamilton (22,ooo); Kiiisrstoii 

(14,000), all on the shore of Lake Ontario. The popula- 
tion of Canada East, 1,220,000, is chiefly of French descent. 
The chief towns are UliebeG (62,000) ; WLOUtreM, 
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on an island near tbe mouth of tbe Ottawa, the chief eom- 
mercial city of Canada (77,000); Tltree RlT-erft 

(12,000). The two provinces are politically united, and are 
under one government. The capital of Canada is now fl&ed 
at OTTAWA, on the river of the same name. 

Naw B&UNBWicK is situated to the south-east of Canada East, 
and to the east of the State of Maine. The surface of tbe 
country is a series of bold undulations, sometimes rising into 
mountains, or continuous ridges of high land. The northern 
part is more especially hilly. A large portion is a table land 
2000 feet high, containing numerous lakes. The chief river 
is the Mm JFoltn, which rises in the State of Maine, and 
after forming the boundary between that State and Canada, 
Hows for 200 miles, half its entire length, through New Bruns- 
wick. It is subject to very high tides, and contains many ra- 
pids, so that it is unfit for navigation. Tbe other rivers are tbe 
mfttiyoiiclie, between New Brunswick and Canada, 
and the Mirainlelll. More than half tbe country 
forms one great coal-field. Coal is not much used, owing to 
the abundance of timber, which neajrly covers tbe country. 
The fishing trade of New Brunswick is very important. Po* 
pulation (220,000). Capital, Fredbrxctok, a small place 
on the St. John. The largest town is St. Jobk, at the 
mouth of the river (13,000). New Brunswick is inhabited 
chiefly by British settlers. It formed originally part of the 
French Acadia, and when that fell to the British arms, New 
Brunswick of course went with it (1713). The colony was 
separated from Nova Scotia (1785), and it then received its 
present name and limits. 

Nova Scotia is a country about half as large as Scotland, and 
forms a great peninsula connected with the south-eastern 
end of New Brunsvrick by an isthmus, only eight miles 
broad. The south-eastern shore is noted for the large 
number of excellent harbours it contains. There are twelve 
harbours east of Halifax capable of holding the largest ships. 
Halifax harbonr is one of the finest in the world. Coal v" 
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iron are very abundant, and the iron is of an excellent 
quality. Forests form the chief wealth of the oountry. 
Population, 300,000. Capital, HallTax (40,000). 
The government of Nova Scotia includes that of Capk 
Brston, an island at its eastern end, from which it is 
separated by the Gut of Canso. The roost remarkable 
physical feature of the country is a great inlet on its eastern 
side, which widens ^ut into several large lakes in the 
interior of the country. This inlet is called Bras-dL'Or. 
Coal is abundant in the island. The coast and harbours 
swarm with fish, which along with timber form the most 
valuable exports of the country. Population, 28,000. 

Nova Scotia was given up by the French, 1713; it formed, 
with New Brunswick, the French province of Acadia. Cape 
Breton was taken from them, 17&8. 

Princb Edward Island, to the north of Nova Scotia, is 
inhabited chiefiy by the descendants of the French colonists, 
who remained in the island after it was finally ceded to the 
British, 1763. The island is chiefly agricultural. Its 
population is 72,000. 

Nxwfoun'dland, a large island off the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
about the size of England and Wales, with a population of 
about 106,000, most of whom are engaged in fishing. The 
most thickly inhabited part of the island is a peninsula on 
tiie south-east, on the eastern side of which is (St. 
JFolin's, the capital, (27,000). The value of the New* 
foundland fishery trade is about £1,000,000 annually. The 
island was given up to Great Britain by the French, 1713. 

All these colonies, except Canada, were originally British 
Settlements, having become so in the reign of Henry VII., 
soon after their discovery by John and Sebastian Cabot, in 
1497 ; and are thus the oldest belonging to the British 
Empire. The French, however, colonized most of them, 
and on quarrels arising between the British and the French, 
the latter were compelled to give up all right to their 
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possessions. Their total population^ including that of 
Canada, is about 4,300,000. 
HuDSOK Bay Terbitobt is a vast inhospitable tract in the 
north part of North America, not a royal colony, but under 
the Hudson Bay Company, to which a charter was first 
granted by Charles II. Its chief productions are furs and 
beaver skins. Population, about 500,000, consisting mainly 
of Bsguimatut and North American Indiana, 

British Columbia, a colony and bishopric, founded 1858. 
It is situated west of the Rocky Mountains, and between the 
.United States and the> parallel of 55^ north lat. It contains 
some very productive gold-fields in the valley of the Fraser 
Kiver. Estimated population, 60,000. 

Vancouvbb Island, on the west coast of British Columbia, 
is a royal colony, very fertile, but too distant from England 
to be of much service. Estimated population, 20,000. 

Bsbicu'da, in the Atlantic Ocean, ofif the coast of the United 
States, settled in 1609. Population, 1 1,092. 

In the West Indiee. 

The West Ikdies* belonging to the British are all royal 
colonies. 

(1.) Jamaica, one of the Greater Antilles, taken from the 
Spaniards, 1655. Population, 380,000. A chain of moun- 
tains runs through the island from east to west, called in the 
eastern part, the Blue Moiintainft. The highest 
summits are above 7000 feet. The principal productions 
of this island are sugar, coffee, and allspice. Capital, 
Spaniftli TomKn (6000), Kingston, a Bishop's see, 
(35,000). 

(2.) The British Windward Islands, under the Go- 
vernor of Barbadoes : the chief are : — 
Darba'oobs, settled in 1605 ; a Bishop's see. Population, 

136,000 in 1859. The most valuable British possession in 

* For a general description of the West Indies, see page 149 
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the West Indies next to Jamaica* Capital, Brld^e- 
, town (36,000). 

Trikidad'i taken from the Spaniards, 1797. Population, 
68,600. The chief production of this island is cocoa. In 
the south-west of the island is a large plain covered with 
hitumen. Capital, Port Of Upaln (1 2,000). 

ToBAoo, given up hy the French, 1763. Population, 16,300. 

Grsna'da, with the small islands round it, given up by the 
French, 1763. Population, 35,500. 

St. Vincbnt, given up by the French, 1763. Pop. 30,100. 

St. Lucia, taken from the French, 1803. Pop. 26,200. 

(3.) The British Leeward Islands, under the go- 
vernor of Antigua : the chief are :— 

DoMiNi'cA, given up by the French, 1763. Pop. 25,000. 

Akti'gua, settled, 1632. Population, 35,400. Capital, 
i^t. JFoltn. 

Montsbrrat', Nb'vis, Barbu'da St. Christopher, An- 
ouil'la, with three of the Virgin Islands, Anegada, Tor- 
to'la. Virgin Gorda, all small islands, containing alto- 
gether a population of less than 50,000. 

The Great, Middle, and Small Cayman, contain only 
200. These islands are dependencies of Jamaica. 

The Bah a'ma Islands are a group of small islands to the north 
of the Gulf of Mexico, settled in 1629, having a total popu- 
lation of 35,500. The principal town in the Bahamas, and 
the seat of government, is Kflftftaii^ on the island of 

New Protidencb. 
The entire population of the British West Indies is about 

880,000. 
The British West India Islands constitute four sees of the 
English colonial Church, viz., the diocese of Jamaica, includ- 
ing Jamaica, and British Honduras ; the diocese of Barba- 
does, including the Windward Islands ; the diocese of An- 
tigua, including the Leeward Islands ; and the diocese of 
Nassau comprising the Bahamas. 
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In South and Central America. 
British Guia'na, including settlements on the river Esse- 

qui'bo, Demrra'ra, and Berbice' ; taken from the Butch, 

1803. Population, 137,000. Capital, Oeorg'e To IfVll, 

a Bishop's see. 
IIondu'raSj on the Caribbean Sea, settled in 1760, famous for 

producing mahogany. Population-, 19,500. Capital, 

Selize'. 

Falkland Islands, in the Atlantic Ocean, off the south-east 
coast of South America. A station for whale«ships. Popu- 
lation, about 560. 



Where is Canada situated ? What does it produce? What 
arc its chief rivers ? 

How is it divided ? What is the capital of Canada East ? 
of Canada West ? From whom did we take Canada ? What 
is the total population of Canada ? 

Name the settlements that were made in the reign of 
Henry VII. What do they chiefly produce ? What is their 
total population ? 

What is the character of the aurface of New Brunswick ? 
What are its chief rivers f its chief towns ? What can you tell 
of its history ? 

Give a short account of Nova Scotia, of Cape Breton, of 
Prince Edward Island, of Newfoundland. 

What sort of colony is the Hudson Bay territory ? What 
does it produce? What is its population? What kinds of 
men does it contain ? 

What sort of colony is Vancouver Island ? Where is it ? 

[Read the general description of the West Indies, p. 149.] 

Name the four largest islands of the British West Indies, 
and state their population. What is the capital of Jamaica? 
What settlements are included in British Guiana? What 
does Honduras produce ? 
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CHAPTER XVIL 

BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN AUSTRALASIA. 

The British posseBsions in Australasia are all colonies that hxve 
been settled or purchased from the natives since the year 1 787. 

The following five are in Australia :— * 
New South Wales, in the east of Australia, settled 1787. 

Produces coal and iron ; famous also for the abundance of 

gold, found there since 1851 . Population, 350,000 in 1861 . 

Capital, Sydoey (80,000), a Bishop's see. Paramatta 

(20,000) ; Bathurst ; Newcastle, a Bishop's see. 
Queensland, formerly part of New South Wales, but 

separated from it in 1859. Population, 30,000. Capital, 

!Brift1»a.ne9 a Bishop's see. 
Victoria (formerly Port PhilUp), south of New South Wales* 

settled in 1834. It became a separate colony in 1851. It 

has been rendered fimous from the large supplies of 

gold found in it. Population, about 550,000. Capital, 

Hellioame (100,000), a Bishop's see. Geelong 

(25,000). Ballarat. 
South Australia, West of Victoria, on the south coast, 

settled 1834. Produces yast quantities of copper. Popu* 

lation, 122,000 in 1861. Capital, Adelaide, a Bishop's 

see (20,000). 
Western Australia, comprising the western portion of 

Australia, settled 1829. Population, 15,000 in 1859. 

Capital, Perth* Western Australia has been erected 

into a bishopric. 
Tasmania, or Van Diehan's Land, a large island south of 

Australia, settled 1803. Population, 100,000 in 1859. 

Capital, BEohart Toirn, a Bishop's see (20,000). 



♦ For a general description of Australia, see p. 159. 
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NiBw ZiALANDy two large and sereral imaller islands, to the 
south-east of Australia, settled 1839. The two largest 
of them, distinguished, as North Island and Sovth 
Island, are now divided into nine proyinces ; Auckland, 
Wellington, Hawke Bay, and New Plymouth in the former ; 
and Nelson, Marlborough, Canterbury, Otago, and South- 
land in the latter. The Chief towns are Auclrlantf , 
the capital, 'freUlng'ton,aiel«on and Clliiftt- 
Clllirclly all Bishops' sees. Population, European, 
estimated at 100,000; native, probably not more than 
60,000, many of whom are now Christians. 

Labuan, a small island off the northern coast of Borneo, 
given up to the Queen by Sir James Brooke; not yet 
settled: contains coal. . Population, 1580. 

Sarawak, a protected state in the north-west of Borneo, 
governed by Sir James Brooke, an Englishman, who was ap- 
pointed rajah or governor by the Sultan or supreme sovereign 
of Borneo (see p. 158). 



POPULATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 

Bntish Islands, about . • » . 30,000,000 
Possessions and Dependencies in 



irope 


. • • • 


388,000 


>y 


in Asia . 


. 192,420,000 


5> 


in Africa . 


. 1,123,000 


5> 


in America • 


. 4,920,000 


ss 


in Australasia . 


. 1,329,000 




Total • . 


230,180,000 



The British Empire is the most populous in the 
worid except the Chinese. 
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Since what year haye all our colonies in Australasia been 
settled? What kind of colonites are they ? • 

Name the five colonies of Australia. 

Where is New South Wales? What does it produce? 
What is its population ? What is its capital ? 

[Repeat similar questions regarding each colony.] 

Name the chief cities of Australia. 

What is the other name of Tasmania ? Its population ? Its 
capital ? 

What is the situation of New Zealand ? Its population ? 
Its capital ? How is it divided ? 

What do you know of Labuan ? What of Sarawak ? 

What is the population of the British islands? Of the 
British possessions and dependencies in Europe? In Asia? 
In Africa? In America? In Australasia? Of the whole 
British Empire? 

What empire is more populous than the British ? 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

• FRANCE. 

Francb is bounded on the north by the English 
Channel and the Strait of Dover; on the east by 
Belgium, Germany, part of the river Rhine, the Jura 
Mountains, part of the Rhone, and the Western 
Alps ; on the south by the Gulf of Lyons and the 
Pyrenees ; and on the west by the Bay of Biscay. 

Its form is nearly square. Its greatest length from 
north to south is 600 miles ; its greatest breadth from 
east to west 590 miles. France is nearly four times 
as large as England and Wales. 

The chief bays are, the Bay of AvTanclies (in 
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vrhich are the Channel Islands) on the north ; the 
Bay of Biscay on the west ; and the Gulf of Lyons 
on the south. 

Its chief capes are, Oriz Nez, Cape La Hogue, and 
Cape St. Matthew, all on the north coast. 

The chief mountains and highlands are, the Pyre- 
nees (between France and Spain) ; the Western and 
Maritime Alps (between France and Italy) ; the 
Jura Mountains (between France and Switzerland) ; 
the Ceyenmes, the Tosg^es, the Mountains of Au- 
yergne, the Mountains of Forez, the Heights of Brit-* 
tany, the Heights of the Forest of Ardennes, the 
table land of Lai^^es, and the Cote d'Or. Except 
the Alps and Pyrenees, some of which are above 
11,000 feet high, scarcely any of the mountains are 
more than 5000 feet. If a line be drawn from the 
north-east comer of France to the south-west, all the 
mountains will lie on the south-east of it. 

The chief rivers of France are — 

The Seine, which rises in the table land of Lan- 
gres, and flows into the English Channel. Its chief 
affluents are the Oise, the Mame, the AubOi and the 
Yonne. 

The Loire, which rises in the Cevennes, and flows 
into the Bay of Biscay. It has a great aflluent called 
the Allier, rising in the Mountains of Forez. 

The Gkuronne, which rises in the Pyrenees, and 
flows into the Gironde, a great estuary of the Bay of 
Biscay. It has a confluent called the Dordogne, 
rising in the Mountains cf Auvergne. 

The Bhone, which rises in the Alps in Switzer 

F 
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land, flows westward througli the Lake of Geneva, 
is tben joined bj its affluent, the Saonfi (which has 
a large affluent of its own, the Doiibs), and tnras 
southward to the Cruif of Ljons. It has two other 
affluents, the Isore and Dnraacei whi^ rise in the 
Western Alps. 

Besides these four great rivers^ there are the Jb^ 
selle, an affluent of the Rhine, with the MenaOi and 
the Seheldt, which are confluents of the same river, 
having only the upper part of their course in France ; 
the SoOBLitte, risii^ in the heights <^ Ardennes* and 
flowing into the English Channel ; and the Adovr, 
risii^ in the Pyiresees, and flowing into»the Baj of 
Biscay. 

All parts of France produce wine, except the 
north. Champagne wine comes from the table-land 
of Langres, and Burgundy from the same neighbour'- 
hood. Claret and Cognac bmndy are made in the 
country round the Gironde. Olives grow all over the 
south of France, and great quantities of silk are pro- 
duced there, espedally in the valley of the Rhone* 

The country between the Garonne and the Adouris 
a kind of desert, called the Landes, inhabited chiefly 
by shepherds. The sea coast of this part is covered 
with sand hills called Dunes, which, by the prevalence 
of westerly winds, advance a little inland every year, 
and swallow up houses and villages in their course. 

The only lai^e island belonging to France is 
QOTtaaSkf in the Mediterranean Sea. The others are 
not important, the largest being Bella "UiBf Usliailti 
Re', and Ole'roa, in the Bay of Biscay. 
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Hanie the boundiries of France. What is its length and 
breadth ? What are its chief bays ? Its chief capes ? Name 
the chief mountain chains, the heights, and table-land ? In 
what part of the country are the mountains situated ? 

Which are the four chief rivers of France ? 

Where does the Seine take its rise, and into what sea does 
it run ? Which are its chief af9uents ? 

[Similar questions re|;ardii^ the Loire, the Garonne, and 
the Rhone.] 

What great estuary it there in England something like the 
Gironde ? (The Humber.) 

Which are the French affluents of the Rhine, and to which 
bank of the mer do they belong? Which are the confluents 
of the Rhine that rise in France? 

What part of France does not produce wine ? 

Where does champagne cone from? Where burgundy? 
Where claret ? Where cognac brandy ? 

What part of France is most famous for silk ? 

Where are the Landee and JDunea ? describe them. 



CHAPTER XIX. 
FRAN CK — eontinued, 

France is one of the five great po'wers of Europe. 
It is now an Empire, bat it was a Monarehj till tibe 
year 184.0. The prevailing religion is Roman Catho- 
lic, but all religions are tolerated.. The population is 
37,000,000. 

The capital of France is yARTS, a city on the 
Seine, containing 1,526,000 people. It has some 
very noble buildings; and the parts of the city on the 
two sides of the river, with an island in the middle, 
are united by some fine bridges. It is a very plea- 
sant place, and the inhabitants are much given to 
amusement. 
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Besides Paris^ there are six cities containing more 
than 100,000 inhabitants :— 

Xijoim, on the Rhone (379,000), the great leat of the silk 
manufactare, and also of manufactures in cotton and wool. 

BKlirfteilteft, on the Gulf of Lyons, near the mouth of 
the Rhone (250,000), the chief trading sea-port; also 
famous for the manufacture of soap and morocco leather. 
What Liverpool is to Manchester^ for importing raw ma- 
terial and exporting manufactures, Marseilles is to Lyons. 

Bordetaux, on the Garonne (150,000); the second 
trading seaport : famous for its exports of Claret wines and 
the best brandy. 

IVtantes, near the mouth of the Loire (108,500). The 
neighbourhood produces vast quantities of common brandy 
and vinegar. 

lloaea, on the Seine (103,200), the chief seat of the 
cotton manufacture, also famous for woollen goods, con- 
fectionery, and works in metal. 

Touloune, on the Garonne (103,100), famous for its 
schools and libraries, and also its works in metal, par- 
ticularly cutlery and bronze goods. 

There are nine towns containing more than 50,000 
and less than 100,000 people : — 

9t« Ktlenne, a very important iron manufacturing place, 

on the Loire (94,400). 
Vouloii, the second naval port of France, a place of great 

trade (82,700). 
]:«llle, in the valley of the Scheldt (78,600). One of the 

most strongly-fortified cities in Europe, famous for its 

manufactures in linen, cotton, and lace. 
Stlfaftbourgr, on the Rhine (77,600), noted for the 

manufacture of jewellery and porcelain. 
netz, on the Moselle, a very strong fortress. Population, 

including the garrison, 64,700. 
Kfavre, a great seaport on the English Channel, connected 

chiefly with the American trade (64,100). 
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(, on tlie Somme, eontainiDg a most magaificeBl 
• cathedral (56,600). 
SIreilt (52,000), a fortresa and naval station of the first 

class. 
IVlsmeft, a town of great antiquity, near the Rhone, 
ftbonnding in Koman and other remains. Has an important 
silk manufacture (50,000). 

The most important trading sea-ports are Kar- 
seilles, Bordeaux, Havre de Grace. The last is to 
Bouen what Marseilles is to Lyons. 

The chief naval sea-ports are Brest, in the north- 
west comer of France (52,000 inhabitants), said to 
be the finest natural harbour in the world ; Totlloiiy 
on the Gulf of Lyons (83,000 inhabitants) ; COier- 
bonrg, near Cape La Hague (23,029). 

Other towns olless size, but worthy of remark, are Dunkirk 
(26,866), Calais, and Boulogne (29,488), on the Strait of 
Dover ; Cressy, near the mouth of the Somme ; Agincourt, 
near Boulogne; Rheims (43,301) near, and Chalons upon, the 
Marne ; Caen (40,500), and Bayeux, near the mouth of the 
Seine; Elbeof, Mantes, VersaiUes (29,131), and Troyes 
(25,656), on the Seine; Orleans (43,405), Blois, Tours 
(29,786), and Angers (37,719), on the Loire ; Poitiers, near 
the Vienne, one of its affluents ; La Rochelle, near the Gironde ; 
Montpellier (40,200), and Perpignan, on the Gulf of Lyons ; 
Vienne, Aries and Avignon (26,784), on the Rhone ; Ajaccio, 
the capital of Corsica; Chambery, in Savoy ; Nice. 

Before the rerolution in 1789, France was divided 
into Thirty-two Provixices. At that time the country 
was divided afresh into Eighty-six smaller districts, 
called Departments. To these must he added three 
new Departments formed out of Savoy arid Nicjb, 
formerly portions of Sardinia, which were given up 
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to France in 1860. Some maps exhibit one of 
these modes of division^'and some the other. In 
consequence of the names of the Provinces being 
most connected with history, and especially with 
English history, the Provinces should be learned 
before the Departments. 

The following table gives the names of the Pro- 
vinces, with their Chief Towns, opposite the names 
of the Departments which answer to them : — 



Flronxicea. 


Former 
Chief Towns. 


Departments. 


French Flanders 


Lilie . . 


Nord. 


Artois .... 


Arra$ . . 


Pas-de-Calais. 


PlC4RDr . . . 


Amietu . . 


Somme, north part of 
Aisne. 


Normandy • . 


Rouen . . 


Lower Seine, Eure, Calva- 




1 


dos, }duiche,northpart 






ofOrne, 


Isle of France . 


PARIS. . 


Oise, Seine, Seine and 


• 




Oise, eouthpart o/Seioe 
and Marne, touth part 
q^Aisue. 


Chakpaone . . 


Rheims and 


Marne, Ardeonei, Aube, 




Troyes . 


Upper Marne, part of 
Seine and Marne. 


Lorraine . . . 


Nancy . . 


Meuse, Moselle, Meurihe, 
Vosges. 


Alsace .... 


Strasboury 


Upper Rhine, Lower 
Rhine. 


Brittany . . . 


Rennes . • 


lUe and Vilaine, Lower 
Loire, Cdtes-du-Nord, 






Finiiterre, Morbihan. 


Maine «... 


Le Mana . 


Sarthe, Mayenne, south 
part qfOmc. 


Anjou .... 


Any en . . 


Maine and Loire. 


TOURAINE . . . 


Tourt . . 


Indre and Loire. 


Orleanais . . 


Orleans 


Loiret, Eure and Loire, 






Loire and Cher. 
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Provinces. 


Former 
CbiBf Towns. 




Berry .... 


Bourges 


Cher, Indre, 


N1VERNAI8 . . . 


Nevert • . 


Nievre. 


BU&GUMDY . . . 


Dijon • . 


Yonne, C6te-d'0r, Sadne 
and Loire, Ain. 


Francbs-Coiiftb 


Besanqon . 


Upper Sadne, Doubi, Jara. 


POITOU .... 


PoUiers . 


Vienne, Deuz-S^vres, Yen- 
d^. 


A.uNia ahdSain-I 

TONOE. J 


La RoeheUe 


Lower Chftrente. 


BOURBOKNAIB . . 


MouUju 


Allier. « 


Marchb 9 • • 


GfUret . . 


Creuae, north part of 
Upper Vienue. 


Limousin • • . 


Limoges . 


Correze, south part of 






Upper Vienne. 


Anooukois . . 


AngouUme . 


Charente. 


AUYBRGNB • • . 


Clermont • 


Cantal, Puy-de-Ddme* 


Lyonnaih • . • 


Lyons . . 


Rbuue, Loire. 


DaupbucIi . • . 


Grenoble . 


Uere, Drdme, Upper Alps. 
"Gironde, Dordogne, Lot 


GUYENNB AND 

Gascony. J 


Bordeaux . 


J and Garonne, Lot, 


1 Aveyron, Landea^Gers, 






t Upper Pyrenees. 


COMPTB DE FOIX . 


Foix . . 


South part q)^Ari^ge. 


BiARN .... 


Pau . . 


Lower Pyrenees. 


ROUSILLON • ... 


Perpignan . 


Eastern Pyrenees. 


Lanoubdoc • . 


Toulouse . 


Upper Garonne, Tarn and 
Garonne, Tarn, Aude, 




' 


H^rault, Gaid, Lozire, 
Upper Loire, Ardeche, 


• 




north part of Ari^ge. 


Provence • • . 


Aix • . 


Mouths of the Rhone, 
Lower Alps, Var. 


Sayoy • . • • 


Chambery • 


Savoy, Upper Savoy. 


Nice 


Nice ... 1 Maritime Alps* 1 



The department of Yaucluse was given up by the Pope to 
France in 1791, and was therefore never included, in any 
province. Its chief towns are Avignon and Orange; from the 
latter place the family of the Princes of Orange, to which oar 
King William JIL belonged, took their title. 
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COLONIS8. 

In AsTA, tlie towns of Pontf lclienT» CarrlcaU^ 

and ITanaOlly od the Coromandel Coast ; dlfl.1i- 
demACOre, in Bengal; and Hialie'y on the 

Malabar Coast, with a population of 206,000; and the 
Sialir^ll territoryy a portion of Canbodia, with » popu- 
lation of 106,000. 

In AraicA, the conntry of Al|reria (2,678,000), the 
islands of St. Xi^ulft and CrOree'y on each side of 
the n^uth of the Senegal, with some forts on the river; a 
few stations on the Gold Coast; the isles of BonrbOn 
and St. IVlAry on the east, and of IVoSftllie' and 
Htayotta on the north-west of Madagascar, total 
population, 2,900,000. 

In AmnicA, 91 nrtinlqiie, OuadaUNipe, and 

several very small islands in the West Indies, (see p. 151); 
St. Pierre and Mlquelon off the Southern 
Coast of Newfoundland; Cayenne or French Guiana 
in 6oath Ameiica. Population, 290,000. 

In addition to the above, the French also possess in the 
Pacific Ocean, the protectorate of the MarqiiesaB and 
Tabiti, together with the island of IWeur Cale- 
donia, and some adjacent small islands. Popnlationr 
100,080. 

The total population of the French colonies and possessions 
Is 3,595,000, making the total of France and its dependencies 
about 43,031,000. 



"What kind of government is Franee ? What is the pvcrall- 
ing religion ? The population. What do you know of Paris ? 

Name the other six cities containing above 100,000 people. 

What trade is Lyons famous for f Name the great trading 
tea-ports of France. The naval sea-ports. 

What are the chief exports of Bordeaux ? Of Nantes ? 

Name the cities containing more than 50,000 and less than 
100,000 people. 



What are the chief manufactures of Rouen' Of Toulouse ? 
Of Lille ? Of Straibourg ? 
Where is Calais ? [The same question for the other towns 

mentioned.] For what event connected with English history 
is each of these famous ? 

How is France divided ? How was it divided before the 
revolution of 1789? Why is it more important to be ac- 
quainted with the provinces than with the departments ? 

What is the chief town of French Flanders ? In what part 
of France is the province situated ? 

[Similar questions regarding each of the other provinces.] 

Why was the department of Yauduse not included in one 
of the provinces? 

For what is the town of Orange remarkable ? 

Name the French possessions in Asia. In Africa. In 
America. 

Draw a map of France containing only the rivers and 
mountains ; one containing only the rivers and the towns with 
more than 50,000 inhabitants; and one divided into provinces, 
with the chief towns. 

CHAPTER XX, 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

Spain and Portugal, though they are two distinct 
kingdoms, are not divided by any well-marked natural 
boundaries. They occupy one peninsula at the 
western extremity of Europe, of nearly a square form, 
being about 500 miles in length from north to south, 
and the same in breadth from east to west* The 
isthmus by which the peninsula is joined to the 
Continent of Europe is formed by the chain of the 
Pyrenees, and is 250 miles in width. 

The parts of the ocean round the peninsula are 
the Bay of Bisday, the Atlantic Ocean, tne Bay of 
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Cadii, the Strait of Gibraltar, the Mediterraiieaxi 
Sea. 

The chief capes are Or't^al and Finifiterre' on the 
north-west ; Roca, the most western point of Rurope, 
at the mouth of the riirer Tagus ; St. Yincent ; 
Tari'fa, the soothemmost point of Europe; Chita 
(noted for storms), PaloB and If ao, in the Mediterra- 
nean Sea. 

Nearly the whole surface of the peninsala is a 
table land, which rises in the middle to the height of 
2200 feet, and is the most considerable table-land in 
Europe. Upon this table-land are several ranges 
of mountains, seven of which run from east to west 
nearly parallel with each other, and one runs from 
north-west to south-east. 

Those which run from east to west are — 

The Pyrenees, between France and Spain, haring 
several summits of above 11,000 feet in height. 

The Cantabriaii Mountain a, which form a continu- 
ation of the Pyrenees, near the north coast of the 
peninsula. Many summits are abore 5000 feet high. 

Tne CaatiUaii TJopitoiwi, which run through 
Portugal, where they take the name of Serra d'Ss- 
trella ; many of them are above 4500 feet high. 

The Mouitaina of Tole'dOy which also run through 
Portugal, are not bo high aa the otbtrs. 

The Andalusian Mountains, or Sierra Kore'nay 
many of which are 4000 feet high. 

The Sierra Nava/da (or snowy chain), the highest 
of the Spanish MouAtains next to the Pyrenees, 
many of them being above lOfiOO leel higk 
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The Alpiucar'nui, south of the Sierra Nerada. 

The range which runs from north-west to south* 
east is called the Celtibe'riaii Moutaiaa, or the 
mountain rai^e of Bai^s. 

There are five principal rivers in the penhiisula» 
running nearly parallel with the mountain chains ; 
the first three of them pass through Portugal. The 
rest are whollj in Spain. They are all swift^ in 
consequence of the eleyation of the centre of the 
country ; and are, in consequence, not well adapted 
for navigation. 

The Dooro rises in the Celtihenan Mountains, and 
runs into the Atlantic Ocean. 

The Tag^, one of the finest riyers in Europe, also 
rises in the Celtiberian Mountains, and flows into 
the Atlantic Ocean. It has an affluent ealled the 
Manzanares, on which Madrid stands. 

The Gnadia'na rises in the Sierra Morena, and 
runs into the Bay of Cadiz. 

The Guadalquivir rises in a spur (or brandi) of 
the Sierra Morena, and runs into the Bay of Cadiz. 

The Sbro rises in the Cantabrian Mountains, and 
runs into the Mediterranean Sea. 

Other important rivers are, the ICnllO, rising in 
the Cantabrian Mountains and running into the 
Atlantic Ocean; the Guadalaviar and the Zucar, 
rising in the Celtiberian Mountains, and the Segu'ra, 
rising in the Sierra Morena, all running into the 
Mediterranean Sea. 

A considerable part of the table-land is dry and 
sandy, and has but little wood. The climate of tb 
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north part is very dry, and in the central parts the 
winters are cold and the summers hot. Portugal is 
generally more fertile than Spain. 

But the low lands near the mouths of the rivers, 
and several other tracts, especially in the south, 
are very fertile and beautiful. They produce cork, 
oranges, lemons, raisins, and other fruits, wine, and 
oil. The famous sherry wine comes chiefly from 
the valley of the Guadalquivir. The Merino sheep, 
so famous for their wool, are fed on the Spanish 
mountains and hills. 

Spain is rich in minerals. It produces lead, iron, 
quicksilver, and other metals. 



What is the extent of the peninsula ? What is most re- 
Tnackable ia its natural character? Name the chief capes. 
What are Cape Tarifa and Cape Roca remarkable for ? What 
is the meaning of Finisterre ? Name the seas round the coast 
of the peninsula. Which are the chief mountain chains? 
The height and direction of each ? Name the five principal 
rivers, with the sources of each. Which are the rivers of next 
importance? What is the climate of the central parts of 
Spain ? Which part of the country is the most fertile ? What 
are its chief productions ? Where is the sherry wine pro<^ 
duced ? For what kind of sheep is Spain famous ? 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Spaik. 

Spain is hounded on the north by the Bay of Biscay 
and the Pyrenees, on the east by the Mediterranean 
Sea, on the south by the Strait of Gibraltar and 
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the Bay of Cadiz, and on the west by Portugal and 
the Atlantic Ocean. The si^e of Spain is rather 
greater than twice that of Great Britain. 

Spain was the most powerful state in Europe in 
the sixteenth century ; ^ut it has since fallen very 
low. It is now a constitutional monarchy. * Its 
population is 15,2209400. The religion is Roman 
Catholic. The people are deficient in industry, 
and agriculture, manufactures, and trade, are all very 
much neglected by them. 

There ar^ seven towns in Spain with more than 
100,000 inhabitants:— 

HADSIDy the eapital, situated on the river Manzanares, an 
affluent of the Ta^us (475,600 inhabitants). It is the most 
elevated of any capital city in Europe, being 2200 feet above 
the level of the sea. Its royal palace is one of the finest 
royal residences in Europe, though it has never been finished. 
The city has some fine public walks, and many of the streets 
are broad and well paved. The climate is very cold in 
winter and very hot in summer. The Escurial, a second 
royal palace of great celebrity, with a fine collection of 

. paintings, and a large monastery attached to it, is about 
20 miles from Madrid. 

Barcelona (252,000 inhabitants), said to be the richest 
place in the kingdom, a great commercial sea-port on the 
north-east coast. 

9evUle (152,000), on the Guadalquivir; famed for its re- 
mains of Moorish architecture, a fine cathedral, and an 
ancient university. A very large trade in, and manufacture 
of, tobacco is carried on here. 

Orana'da (100,700), on the Xenil, an affluent of the 
Guadalquivir; once the capital of Spain, when the Moors 
were masters. Here is the famous old Moorish palace 
caUed the Albambnu 
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▼aleseia (145,500), near themontli of tli^GatdiUviar ; 

a floiiiishiog place of trade, fanoos for tke export of raisins. 
]!Ifil'fl8*a (n3»000), a sea-port on the south coast ; famous 

for the manufacture of beautiful plaster images, and for the 

exportation of raisins, wine, and lead. 
iREiirelfty near the eastern ooast, on (he riter Segnra 

(109,460). 

There are tbice citiesof behreeaSO^OO andlOO,(XX) 
inhabitants :— 
^iarag^Mta (82,000), on the Ebro, a flouiwhinf i^lace 

of commerce. 
^a'dlz (71,000), close to the month of the Guadalquivir; 

next to Barcelona the most flourishing sea-^ort iu Spain ; 

very strongly fortified. 
Cordo'va (50,000), on the Guadalquivir ; 4t one time 

the Moorish capital of Spain. Noted for its trade in leather. 

Other towns of note are, Carthagena, a sea-port on the 
south-east (30,000); Xeres (30,000), in the valley of the 
Guadalquivir, which gives its name to the sherry wine; 
Corunna (18,840), one of the best sea. ports in Spain; Ferrol 
(15,000), the chief naval arsenal; Toledo (13,431), on the 
Tagus, one of the ancient capitals of Spain; Ovie'do (8000), 
and Leon (8000), now small places, but once the capitals of 
kingdoms; Salamanca (14,000), the seat of an old university^ 
and Valladolid (30,000), a manufacturing town, both in the 
valley of the Douro; Vigo, a sea-port. 

Spain was divided in 1832 into twelve captainships, 
and subdivided into forty-eight provinces. This divi- 
sion has hardly come into common use, and the names . 
of the provinces or kingdoms, into which the land 
was divided in ancient times, are still chiefly used. 
They are Galicia, Aatariaa, the three Basque provinces 
(Biscay, Alava, Guipua'coa, which are inhabited by 
a peculiar people called Basques), Navarre', Leon', 
^stremadu'ra^ Old Castile^ New Castile, Ar'agon, 
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Catalosla^Talttiela, Andalusia (Inclading GraBa'da), 

Hnrcia, and the Balearic Islands (Majorca, Minorca, 

and Ivitja), which form one prorince. 

The foreign possessions of Spain are— 

In Africa, CeilCa» HeltNa, irith some other places, 
on the north coast; the Cwnmry l^tonds, the 
principal of which it Teoeriffb; and CeriMUnAo JPo» 
and Anna JBon in the Golf of Quinea. 

In AicsRicA, Culm, Porto Rlco» San IBfo- 

mln8*0 (the eastern half of Haiti), and a few other 
islands of little importance in the West Indies. 
In. Australasia and Ocbamioa, Hanllla, a great trad- 
ing place, in the Island of Luzon, with Hlndana'o, 
and several other of the Plltllpplne Islands ; 

the Xiadrone or marlaiine Islands, and 

the Caroline Islands (see pp. 158, 162). 

The population of the Spanish foreign possessions 
is 4|080,000, making a total of the Spanish domi- 
nions of 20,100,000. 



Draw a map of Spain, showing the mountains and rivers. 
What is the government of Spain ? The population ? The 
religion ? What is the character of the Spaniards ? What do 
you know of Madrid ? Of Barcelona? OfSeviHe? Of Gra- 
nada? Of Xeres? Name the tixteen provinces of Spain. 
Which are the Basque provinces ? Name the Balearic Islands. 
Which are the chief foreign possessions of Spain } 



CHAPTER XXII. 

PQRTUGAJCi. 

PoRTV QAL is bounded on the north and east by Spain, 
and on the west and south bj the Atlantic Ocean. 
Its length is 330 miles, and its breadth 100. It is 
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rather larger than Ireland. The climate is very fine, 
being milder than that of Spain, in consequence of its 
being tempered by the sea breezes from the west and 
south-west. The soil is very fertile, and is particu- 
larly famous for wine, oranges, and lemons. 

The government is a limited monarchy. The 
people are Roman Catholics. They are very indolent. 
The population is 3,570,000. 

There are two towns containing more than 50,000 
inhabitants : — 

LISBOV, the capital, is beautifolly situated at the mouth 
oftheTagus. Population, 275,000. It was nearly destroyed 
by an earthquake in 1755. 

Oporto (80,000), a noble sea-port which has given 
name to the Oporto or Port wine. 

Portugal is divided into six provinces: Entre 
Donro e lOiilio, Tras os Monies, Bei'ra, Estrema- 
dura, Alemtejo, Algarve. 

The foreign possessions of Portugal are : — 

In Asia, CrOiS> a city and province in Hindostan, containing 
320,000 inhabitanU; Daman and Dlu, two small 
towns near the Gulf of Cambay ; Hacao, an island off 

the coast of China; and the nortlsem part Of 

Tlmoi*, one of the Isles of Sunda. 
In ArnioA, the Asores, the chief of which is St. 
Michael's, famous for oranges; Hi^Aelra, noted for 
its wine and fine climate; TlSO Cape VerAo 

Islands; M. OTlionias and Princes 

Island in the Gulf of Guinea ; with various stations in 
Congo, many in Angola, some in Benguela, and Mozam- 
bique, and some on the Zambesi (see pp. 136, 137). 
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The population of the foreign possessions is about 
2,690,000^ making the total of the Portuguese domi- 
nions> 6,260^000. 

What is the extent of Portugal ? What its climate ? Why 
is the climate milder than that of Spain ? What are its most 
famous productions? What is the government? What do 
you know of Lisbon ? Of Oporto ? Name the piof incea. 
Name the foreign possessions. What is Madeira noted for ? 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

BELGITTM. 

Belgium is hounded on the north hj the German 
Ocean and Holland, on the south-west hy France. 
and on the east hy Prussia. Its length is 170 miles, 
its hreadth 110 miles. The country is half as large 
again as Wales. Its northern part is very flat, and 
in some parts the sea is kept hack hy emhankments ; 
the south-eastern part is hilly, hut there are no 
mountains. 

The chief rirers are the Scheldt and the Xeuse, 
which both rise in France and flow through Belgium. 

The soil is fertile, and produces much flax. The 
south part contains coal, and iron, and other metals 
in considerable quantities. The inhabitants are in- 
dustrious, and carry on extensive manufactures and 
commerce in iron goods, linen, and lace. They are 
nearly all Boman Catholics. 

Belgium fortned part of the kingdom of Holland 
till the year 1831, when it became a constitutional 
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monarchy^ governed by a king, a senate, and a cham- 
ber of deputies. It is one of the most populous 
countries in Europe for its extent. Its population 
was 4,671,000 in 1859. 

There are three towns containing more than 1 00»000 
inhabitants : — 

BBUSSELS, the capital of the kingdom, is a fine city on the 
river Senne, which is an affluent of the Scheldt. Popula- 
tion, 284,000 in 1862. 

Crlieill; a fine old city, ftmons for the manufacture of 
cotton and cloth. It is connected with the sea hy a canal. 
Population, 116,000. 

AntirerPi on the Scheldt, the most important sea-port of 
the kingdom, and a city of great trade (108,000). 

There are two towns with more than 50,000 and 
less than 100,000 inhabitants : — 

Iite8*^> a nmtnufacturing city upon the river Meuse, in the 
. midst of the coal and iron district (94,000). 
Bra§peSf a very old city, connected with the sea by a 
canal, like Ghent, with a population of 60,000. 

The other towns to be chiefly remarked are : — 

Ostend, a sea-port of importance; population, 15,000. Lou- 
vain, famous for its university and manufactures in brass 
(26,000) . Namur (20,000), Bamilies, and Oudenarde, famous 
in English history. 

Belgium is divided into nine provinces: South 
Brabant, Eastern Flanders, Western Flanders, 
Hainanlt, Namtir, li^e, Belgian limburg, Ant- 
werp, and Belgian Lnzembnrg. 
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What are the boundaries of Belgium ? What part of the 
country produces coal ? What are the chief manufactures ? 
What is the form of government ? When did Belgium become 
an independent state ? What is the capital ? What is Ghent 
famous for ? Liege ? Which are the chief sea-ports ? Which 
are the towns noted in English history ? 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

HOLLAND. 

The kingdom of Holland, sometimes called the 
kingdom of the Netherlands, consists of a very 
flat tract of land, with a great number of islands near 
the mouths of the rivers Ehine and Meuse. It con- 
tains an inland sea called the Znyder Zee, the mouth 
of which is nearly closed by the Island of Tezel and 
several others which extend in a chain. The land 
is so low that a great part of it is below the level of 
the sea, which, as in the north of Belgium, is kept 
out by banks of earth. There are no mountains nor 

hills. 

The boundaries of Holland are the German Ocean 

on the west, Belgium on the south, and Prussia and 

Hanover on the east. Its length is 200 miles ; its 

breadth 120. Holland is a little more than one-fourth 

the size of England. 

The climate is foggy, but the soil is very fertile, 
and produces fine pasture. 

The country, including Belgium, has been some- 
times called the Nether-lands, or the Low Countries. 
The people are called the Dutch. The population of 
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the kingdom of Holland is 3,522,000. Nearly all 
are Protestants. They are generally industrious, 
cleanly in their habits^ and much given to trade. 
The government is a limited monarchy, consisting of 
a king and a council called the States-General. 

There are four cities, containing above 50,000 
inhabitants : — 

TIfH HAGUE, the capital of the kingdom, is one of the 
best built cities in Europe ; 78,000 inhabitants. 

Alll'ste]*dlilllf the principal city of the kingdom, though 
not the capital, is boilt upon ninety islands connected by- 
290 bridges. Many of the houses stand on piles. A place 
of great commerce ; population, 244,000. 

IKotter Altin, a great trading sea-port on the Meuse; 
106,000 inhabitants. 

Utreelit (53,ooo). 

other places worthy of note are, IieyAeVi (37,000) ; 
Grottingen (35,000); Haarlem (28,000); Dort (23,000). 

Holland is divided into twelve provinces : North 
Holland, South Holland^ Zealand, North Brabant, 
Utrecht, Oelderland, 07ery8sel, Drenthe, Gronin- 
gen, Friesland, and Dutch Idmburg and Iteteh 
Luxemburg, which are in Germany (see p. 86). 

The foreign possessions of Holland are : — 
In the Asiatic Archipelago, JTavA, the south-eastern part 

of Sumatra, part of Borneo, the Xiolac'cas* 

the greater part of COl'el^eB, the southern part of 
Timor, Banea, ]illlltoii» and other small 
islands. See pp. 158, 159. 

In AvRicA, several forts on the Guinea Coast. 

In Ambrica, Surinam'. or Butcli Onlana,with 

sieveral small islands in the West Indies, and near South 
America. See pp. 151, 154. 
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The entire population of the Dutch colonies is 
said to be above 18,000,000, making the total 
population of the Dutch dominions more than 
21,000,000. 

What is the physical character of Holland ? What chief 
livers flow through it ? What is the name of its inland sea ? 
What is the character of the people ? What sort of government 
has it ? What do you know of the capital ? What renders 
Amsterdam remarkable? Name the provinces of Holland. 
What is the meaning of Netker4andt? Find out on a map 
of the world the chief foreign possessions of Holland. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Switzerland is a land of mountains and lakes, in 
the centre of Europe. It is bounded on the north- 
west by France, on the north-east by Germany, and 
on the south by Italy. Switzerland is about half the 
size of Scotland. 

The whole country is a table land, upon which 
stand the tallest mountains in Europe. The Peiuiine 
Alps, the Lep'ontine Alps, and the Blietiaii Alps 
form the chain of Central Alps which separates Swit- 
zerland and part of Tyrol from Italy. The Bernese 
Alps form a chain running through the country from 
south-west to north-east, on the north side of the 
rirer Rhone. The Jmra chaiii nearly separates 
Switzerland from France. 

The highest of the Alps are in the Pennine group. 
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Hont Blanc, the highest inountain in Europe, is 
15»810 feet in height. ICoimt Bosa is nearly as 
high. There are more than forty of the Alps above 
9000 feet in height, and all these have their summits 
covercid with perpetual snow. This snow sometimes 
rolls down their sides in great masses called ava- 
lanehea, which destroy houses and villages. Many 
of the valleys below the line of perpetual snow are 
filled with fields of ice, called glaciers. 

A great number of rivers rise in the Alps, and 
three important ones in Mount St. Gothard, one of 
the Lepontine Alps ; these are, the Ehine, which 
separates in its course Germany from Switzerland ; 
the Ehone ; and the Ticino, a great affluent of the 
Po. The other chief river is the Aar, an affluent of 
the Rhine, which rises in the Bernese Alps. 

The chief lakes of Switzerland are — the Lake of 
Gtoneya, or Lalte Leman, formed by the river Rhone; 
the Lalce of Constance, or the Boden See, formed by 
the Rhine ; the Lakes of Zurich, Lucerne, Neuf- 
chatel, and Zug, all formed by the Aar and its afflu- 
ents. 

The cHmate is cold, in consequence of the eleva- 
tion of the country ; but many of the valleys are very 
fertile and beautiful. 

Switzerland is divided into twenty-two states, called 
cantons, each of which regulates its own affairs, but 
sends a deputy to an assembly called the Diet, which 
manages whatever is needful for the defence and 
welfare of all the cantons, in a hody, with regard to 
foreign states. 
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The names of the cantons are — 

1. Zurich. 8. Ziig. 16. Aargavf. 

2. Berne, 9. Friburg. 17. Thurgau. 

3. Lucerne. ID. Sol'othurn. 18. Ticino. 

4. UrL 11. Boih. 19. Vmid. 
3. Schwitz. 12. Schqfhavf9en. 20. Yalais. 

6. Uttterwalden. 13. Appen'zell* 21. NevfchateV, 

7. Glartu. 14. St. Gall. 22. Geneva. 

15. The GrisoM, 

The names in Italia are the names of those cantons that are 
more exclusively Protestant ; the rest are Eoman Catholic. 

These cantons are now all republics. Neufchatel 
was under the King of Prussia till 1848, but it is 
now like the others. The Diet meets at Berne. 

The largest towns in Switzerland are Cr^neva, famous 
for the manufacture of watches (27,500), Sasle (29,600), 
and JBeme (37,700). 

The population of Switzerland is 2,534,000. More than 
half are Protestants; the rest are Roman Catholics. The 
Swiss are generally a brave and industrious people. 

What distingmshes Switzerland from the other countries 
of Europe? Draw a physical map of Switzerland, contain- 
ing all the mountains, rivers, and lakes, mentioned in this 
chapter. Name the groups of the Alps which separate 
Switzerland from Italy. Name the highest of the Alps. 
What is the snow line ? {The line above which the snow never 
melts.) How high is it on the Alps ? What are avalanches ? 
Glaciers ? Which are the three rivers that rise in Mount St. 
Gothard ? Name the chief Swiss lakes. What river forms 
most of the Swiss lakes ? What is the climate of Switzer- 
land? How many cantons are there in Switzerland? In 
what cantons is the Diet held ?, Which are the largest towns 
in Switzerland ? Of what religions are the people P 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

GERMANY. 

Germany is bounded on the north by the North Sea» 
Denmark, and the Baltic Sea ; on the west by Hol- 
land, Belgium, and France; on the south-west by 
Switzerland : and on the south-east and east by parts 
of Prussia and Austria, great portions of which are 
included within it. Its length is 680 miles, and its 
breadth 610 miles. Germany is 'nearly three times 
as large as Great Britain. 

The northern part is flat ; the southern part is a 
table land, rising in some parts to the height of 
2000 feet, and sloping off towards the north. 

The mountains of Germany are called the Her-- 
cyn'iaii HoniLtams, from the Hercynian Forest, 
which in ancient times covered the whole country 
and a large part of Europe besides. Many of the 
mountains are now covered with forests, and some of 
the particular groups hence derive their name. The 
chief groups are— the Schwan Wald {Black Forest), 
Wester Wald (West Forest), the Eartz HouiLtains, 
and the HouiLtains of Bohemia. 

Most of the rivers of Germany rise in the Her- 
cynian Mountains, and flow to the northward, into 
the German Ocean and the Baltic Sea. The Weaer 
and the Elbe flow into the Grerman Ocean, and the 
Oder flows into the Baltic. The Danube rises in 
the Schwarz Wald» and flows through Germany from 
'est to east. 
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The climate of Gennany is rather cold, and in 
some places damp ; hut it is generally healthy. The 
soil is fertile in the centre and southern part, hut 
barren in the north, where there are many extensive 
heaths. It produces iron, lead, sSver, gold (in small 
quantities) and other metals, in many parts, espe- 
cially in the Bohemian and Hartz Mountains. Quick* 
silver and some of the best iron in Europe are found 
in the south parts. 

Germany was, till the beginning of the present 
century, an empire, ruled over by an Emperor elected 
by the rulers of the particular states, who were hence 
called Electors. In 1815 it was settled that there 
should be thirty-eight distinct states, each with its 
own government, but sending deputies to an assembly 
called the Diet of the Germanic Confederation, which 
met at Fraaldbrt-on-the-lCaiiLe, and managed what- 
ever might affect the interest of the states in common, 
particularly as regards wars with other nations. In 
1848 the name Oermanic Empire was again restored, 
the Emperor of Austria being considered as the 
head of it, under the title of Regent of the Empire, 
and President of the Germanic Parliament. 

The Germanic Empire includes parts of the empire 
of Austria and of the kingdoms of Prussia, Holland, 
and Denmark. There are now thirty-flye states in 
Grermany. 

There are seven great German States :— • 

Population. Capitals. 
Kine provinces of the Aus* 

trian£mpire(seep.94), 13,382,1^0 ▼tenna. 
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Population. Capitals. 
Seven provinces of the 

kingdom of Prussia 

(seep. 91). . . . 13^096)113 Serlln. 
Kingdom of Baiadfr: . 4>659,4&2 llfllllieli* 
Kingdom of Saxony . . 1,987»832 I^rCAdeB. 
Kingdom of Hanover. . 1»819|253 BfUlOVer. 
Kingdom of Wurtemberg 1,784,000 Stllttipart. 
Grand Duchy of Baden . 1,356,943 Carlsrulie. 

There are four states with less than 1,000,000 

inhalHtants, but more than 500,000 : — 

Grand Duchy of Hesse 
Darmstadt 854^14 Dm-mstodl;. 

Electorate of Hesse Cassel 754,590 Ca«seL 

Duchy of Holstein and 
Lauenburg (Danish, see 
p. 99) ^6,850 C^lllClKStadf. 

Grand Duchy of Mecklen- 
burg Sohwerin. . . ..&4a^75fi 



GHiere are eleven states with less than 500,000^ but 
more than 100,000 inhabitunts :— 

Duchy of Nassau . , « 429,060 ^rieslNldeBU 

Grand Duchy of Luxem- 
burg &Limburg (Dutch) 194,619 Xiuxemlnirisr* 

Grand Duchies of Olden- 
burg and of Kniphausen 281,923 tWAeiAlirir. 

Duchy of BruatHMk . . 270,825 BviUMHrtek. 

Grand Duchy of Saxe 
Weimar 262,524 irelmar. 

The Hanse town and dis- 
trict of Hamburg . . 188,054 nailllllirg*. 

Duchy of Saxe Mei'ningea 166,36il nel'ntncen* 

Duchy of Anhalt-Dessau 
and Kothenr . • « • lil»759 J^eMMi* 
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Populatioii. Capitak. 
Duchy of Saxe Coburgand 

Gotha . 150,412 C^otlia. 

Duchy of Saxe Altenburg 132,849 AltenburfiT* 
Principality of Lippe Det- 

mold 106,615 IDetmoId. 

There are thirteen states with less than 100,000 
inhabitants : — 

Grand Dnchy of Mecklen- 
burg Strditz . . . • 99,628 Strelltz. 
Principality of Renss 

SchleUz 77,016 SellleliB. 

Hanse town and district of 

Bremen 79,047 HreflieB. 

Principality of Schwarzburg 

Rndolstadt .... 60,038 AttdlolAtetf t. 
Free town and district of 

Frankfort.on*the.Maine 77,950 S^SilllLfinrt;. 
Principality of Waldeck . 59,697 Arolseia. 
Principality of Schwarzburg 

Sondershausen . . • 60,847 HoaHendl 
Duchy of Anhalt-Beniburg 52,641 BenftlmiVr* 
Hanse town and district of 

Lubeck 54,166 IiUlie€lC« 

Principality of ReussGreitz 35«159 CfreltS. 
Principality of Lippe* 

Schaumburg .... 30,226 BudLebarg*. 
Landgraviate of Hesse 

Homburg 24,921 KombllV||r* 

Principality of Lichtea« 

atein 6,351 



All the above states of Germany, except Austria, 
Holstein and Lanenbui]^, Mecklenbarg«*8trelitz 
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Lichtenstein, and the Hanse Towns^ Hamburgh 
Bremen, and Lubeck, are united in a commercial 
confederation called the ZoUTerdn. 

The total population of Germany is 42,339,240, of 
which a large proportion are Protestants ; most of 
the remainder are Boman Catholics, but there are a 
considerable number of Jews. 

Germany contains eight towns with more than 
100,000 inhabitants ;— 

Vienna, the capital of the Anitrian Empire (see p. 95). 

Serlin, the capital of the kingdom of Prussia (see p. 91). 

Kani1inr§r> the largest of the Hanse towns ; the most 
important place of trade in Germany (176,000). 

Pragrue, capital of Bohemia, in the Austrian Empire (see 
p. 96). 

SKuillcIl, capital of Bavaria, on the river Isar, an affluent 
of the Danube (137,385), one of the most elevated cities in 
Europe, being about 2000 feet above the sea. Famous for 
pictures, statues, and other works of art, and for its univer- 
sity. 

Breslau, in Prussia (see p. 92). 

I^reAden, capital of Saxony, on the Elbe (118,500), famous 
for works of art, for the manufacture of china, and other 
manufactures. 

Coloirne, in Prusna (see p. 92). 

Nine towns with population above 50,000, but 
under 100,000 :— 

TrleAite', in Austria (see p. 95). 

Vranlirort-On-tlie-inralne, a Free town, where 
the German Parliament meets, and hence sometimes called 
the capital of Germany (68,500); a flourishing town, of 
great trade. 

I<elpAlc, in Saxony (74,000), famous for its university, and 
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for a bo»k fair held twice io tfae year, at which booksellers 

fromidl parts of Europe attend. 
Breaieil»A''HaBsetown,oii the ri^r Weser (60,000) ; a 

place of great trade, especially with North America. 
Mtg^AelbMMW^, in Prussia (see p. 92). 
Alx-la-C1iapelle, in Prussia (see p. 92). 
Mettln, capital of Pomerania, in Prussia (see p. 92). 
Crratz, capital of Styria, in Austria (see p. 95). 
IVnrenberg*, in Bavaria, famous for watches, mathe- 
matical instruments, &c.. (59,177). 

Other towns to be noted are AuaasuBO, in Bavaria 
43,000). Casssl, capital of Hesse Cassel(32»516). Hentz, 
or Matbncb, on the Rhine, in Hesse Darmstadt (31,345). 
Ratisbon, in Bavaria, on the I>anube (23yOOO). BRtiNS- 
wiOK, capital of the dudiy (42,000). ilANoyxR, capital of 
the kingdom of that name (42,4S4). Lubeck, near the 
Baltic, nominally the chief of the Hanse towns, though the 
smallest (26,098). Maknhbim, in Baden (24,316). Ca&ls- 
bu'hb, capital of Baden (23,217). Baden Baden, in Baden, 
amoQS for its hot-springs (6000 regular inhabitants, but in 
summer it mostly contains 30,000 vtsitors from all parts of 
Snrope). Hbi'dblbbbg, in Baden (16,000), with a univer- 
sity. WiBf'BADBN, capital of Nassau (12,269), famous for 
its hot-springs. Altona, in Holstein (33,000), witkaisinMS 
isea-port and observatory. 

The chief Getnan toiwns in Austria and Pmssia 
are notioed in the acofMinta of thoae countries. 



State the boundaries of Germany. Its chief mountains. 
€Mef rivers. What is its extent ? What is the character of 
tfae north part ? What of tiie aoatfa part ? Wui parts.pro- 
dace most us^d minerais? What aort of climate has it? 
How many states does it comprise ? Name the kingdoms of 
Germany, with their capitals. What four states are partly 
in Germany and partly out of it? Name the states of Ger 
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many with more than 500,000 inhabitants. Name the eight 
towns of Germany with more than 100,000 inhabitants. What 
do you know of Hamburg? Of Munich? Of Dresden? Of 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine ? Of Bremen? Of Leipsic? Of 
Lubeck ? Of Baden Baden ? 



CHAPTEE XXVIL 

PRUSSIA. 

The kingdom of Prussia consists of three parts^ the 
two principal having Brunswick^ Hesse, and several 
other states, between them, the third and smallest 
portion being considerably removed from the rest, 
lying in the upper valley of the Danube, nearly sur- 
rounded by the kingdom of Wiirtemberg. 

The larger or eastern portion reaches from the 
shores of the Baltic on the north to Saxonv and 
Bohemia on the south, and is bounded on the east 
by Poland. It is generally very flat, with extensive 
forests, heaths, and marshes. The rivers Elbe, Oder, 
Yistnla, and Niemen, run through it, and the three 
latter have near their mouths some peculiar broad 
shallow lakes, which are called Haib. 

The western side produces metals ; and the shores 
of the half at the mouth of the {Piemen produce 
amber. 

The western portion of the kingdom, called Bhe- 
Biah Prussia, Hes on both sides of the Rhine. ' It is 
hilly and picturesque, and produces coal. 

The smallest portion of the kingdom, the little 
principality of HohenzoUem. situated in the southern 
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part of the kingdom of Wiirtemberg, has belonged to 
Prussia since 1850. It is in Germany. 

Prussia is the smallest of the five great powers of 
Europe. Its area is more than twice that of England. 
It is a constitutional monarchy, having become so in 
1848. The population is 17,740,000; more than 
half are Protestants, and the remainder Soman 
Catholics^ with some Jews. 

The Prussians are a very well educated people. 
They speak the German language. Prussia contains 
six universities— Berlin, KonigBberg^ Halle, Brea- 
lau, Bonn, and Greifswalde. 

The eastern portion of Prussia is divided into six 
provinces, four in Germany, and two out of it. 

FroBsia Proper, which was the old duchy of 
Prussia made into a kingdom in 1700, and Posen, 
originally a part of Poland, are not in Germany. 

Pomeranik, Silesia, Brandenburg, and Pnusaian 
Saxony, are in Germany. 

The western portion of Prussia is divided into two 
provinces, both in Germany. Westphalia, on the 
east of the Rhine ; and the Province of the Bhine, 
through which the Bhine flows. 

There are three towns containing above 100,000 
inhabitants : — 

BEBLnf, the capital of Prassia. It is in Brandenburg, on 
the river Spree, a tributary of the Elbe. Population, 
442,500. One of the finest cities in Europe. It is famous 
for its university, its museums, and its libraries. Its 
manufactures are very various; but the most noted are 
those in iron, porcelain, glass, and the well-known Prussian 
blue. 
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JBredliill, tli« capital of Silesia, on the Oder (130»000). 
It has a large trade in \rodi, and in the linen for whidi 
Sileiia is famont ; tho in metals and Hungarian wines. 

€)0l0§rne'f on the Rhine, the capital of the province of the 
Rhine (114,000). A very old town, with a very fine cathe- 
dral that has never been finished. It has manofactures in 
cotton, silk, and wool; «nd in the celebrated acented water 
called Eau de Cohgne. 

There are fiye other towns with more than BOfiOO^ 
and less than 100,000 inhabitants : — 

K:im 'iyi i l»Cry tiheJM»i*al nf Fntisia Proper, a aea-port 
on the haff at the mouth -of lihe l^asinla. Noted &r the 
exportation of com, and for thip-building, as well as for 
its university (82,000). 

Oanf sic, a great sea-port, in Prussia Proper, near' the 
mouth of the Vistula (66,827). Famousfor theezportation 
of com. 

Hag^dLelmrgr, the capital of Prussian Saxonf , on the 
Elbe (59,000). 

Alx-la-Cliapelle, westt>f Coleigae, in the |HF»Titt«e 

of the Rhxnie (&6>«000) ; noted for cloth, needles, and car- 
riage-buildii^ 

StoMnrthe cqiital of Bemerania, near the mouth of the 
Oder; next to Dantzic as a sea^port (53,000); famous for 
the manufacture of anchors, and for ship-building. 

Other towns to be noted are, Potsdam, capital of Branden- 
burg, one of the finest towns in Prussia, with a beantifiil 
palAce (4a,000). PosiK, capital of Posen (40,209). Fbavk* 
FomT.oN-THB-Oj>Ba (26,600). Munstbb, capital of West- 
phalia (24,000). m»eriielfl, in the province of the 
Rhine, with great manufactures in cotton and silk (41,000). 
Barmeny a similar town, near Elberfeld (39,900). 
Kall^, in Prussian Saxony, famous for its university 
(25,000). Hemely in Prussia Proper, a sea-port, at the 
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noutb of the Nienen, noted for the exportttion of timber, 
both fir and oak (10,000). Clbvbs, on the Rhine, once 
the capital of the duchy of Cleves (8000). Trbvbs, on the 
river Moselle, said to be the most ancient city in Germany 
(IG,250). CoMentS, on the Rhine (22,000). Wittbn- 
BBRO, once famous for its uniTcrsity, in Fmssian Saxony 
(8750). Bonn, on the Rhine, with a aniTersity (20,000). 



Into what portions is Pmssia diyided ? What are its 
chief rivers ? What are haffs ? What is the government 
of Prussia? Name the universities of Prussia. Name the 
provinces of Prussia. Which of them are in Germany? 
What do you know of Berlin ? Of Breslan ? Of Cologne ? 
Of Dantzic? Of Konigsberg? Of Stettin? Of Memel? 
Of Potsdam? Of Treves? 



CHAPTEE XXVIII. 

THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

Nearly half of the Austrian Empire is in Germany; 
aad a part of it is in Italy. The other part is hounded 
on the north and east hy Eussia, and on the south hy 
Turkey. Its length is 880 miles, and its hreadth 
ahout 450. The area of Austria is ahove five times 
that of England. It has several islands on the coast 
of the Adriatic Sea^ hut none of much importance. 

It is generally a mountainous country. Besides 
the Bohemian MountainB, which surround Bohemia^ 
in Germany, there are the Eastern Alps, which form 
several chains, the Western Caxpathians, and the 
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Eastern Carpathians. Several of the Eastern Alps 
are above 13,000 feet high, and the highest of the 
Carpathian Mountains is about 8500 feet. The 
western part and the eastern part of the empire are 
table lands. In the centre there are extensive plains. 

The great river Danube mns through the empire 
from west to east. Its chief affluent on the left bank 
is the Theiss> which rises on the western side of 
the Carpathian Mountains ; and its chief affluents 
on the right bank are the Drave and the Save, which 
rise in the Eastern Alps. The Elbe flows through 
part of the empire towards the north. 

There are two great recipient lakes near the 
Danube : Bal'aton Lake, or Flatten See, connected 
with the Danube, and Nensiedler Lake, which is 
very salt. Both are in Hungary. 

The soil and productions are very various. In the 
eastern part are extensive pastures, supporting im- 
mense flocks of sheep. In the centre are warm 
plains, producing excellent wine. The mountains 
are very rich in metals of almost every kind. 

The Emperor of Austria has different degreed of 
power, and different titles in the several parts of his 
dominions. The population of the whole empire, 
including 600,000 military, is about 35,000,000. 
They are of many races, speak many languages, and 
are of many religions, but the !Etoman Catholic pre- 
dominates. The empire is one of the five great 
powers of Europe. The following are the seventeen 
states of which it is con^posed, with their chief towns : 

Nine states in Germany : — 
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I. AusTBJA PftoPBB, or the Abcbovoht or Aust&ia, di- 
vided by the Eaafl* an affluent ol the Danube, into Upper 
and Lower Austria, the latter, which is much the larger, 
lying on both sides o£ the Danube* The Archduchy, together 
withtheDuoHT or SALZBu&«|W«i the nudeusioltho empire, 
to which the other portions have been added by degrees. 
Population, iaeluduig the Dachy o£ Salzburg, 2,536,000. 
Its chief city is VISNNA) in Lower Austria, which is the 
capital of the empire (476,000). It is irregularly built ; but 
it contains beautiful public walks, a celebrated university, 
several noble Ubrariasy and one of the ^est museums in 
Europe* The diaaate of the city is changeable and foggy. 
IilliS (27,600) is the capital of Upper Austria. 

II. Thb Paincipai^itt or thb Ttkol, a very mountainous 
country, lying chiefly on the right bank of the Inn. Popu- 
lation, 851,000. Capital, Iniispritek (13,000). 

III. Thb Duoht or Sttbia, a mountainotts region, famous 
for the best iron in Europe. Population^ I)0d7y000. Capital, 
C^ratz (63,000), noted for its museums. 

IV. The Duch7 or Cakimthia, on the left bank of the 
Drave, a mountainous and generally sterile district, thinly 
populated. Its mines constitute its chief wealth, and 
yield inexhaustible supplies of coj^er, iron, coal, lead, 
and zine. Populatioo, 332,500* Cajpital, Ktagren- 
fart (15,000). 

V. Thb Ducht or Gabmiola, son& of Carinthia, famous 
for its vast produce of quicksilver. Population, 452,000. 
Capital, IiallMaclit.on the Save (17,000). 

VI. Thb Maritimb P&ovihcbs, south-west of Carniola; a 
mountainous district. Population, 521,000. Capital, 
VrieAte, the most flourishing seaport in Austria 
(95,000). 

Previous to 1849, Carinthia, Caniio]a» and the Maritime Pro- 
vinces, were politically united, forming' the Kingdom of 

lUiYSIA* 

VII. Thb Kikgooic or Bobxuia, a taUe-Uodt sunounded by 
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iDonnUins ; watered by the Elbe esd its affluent, the Ifol- 
dau. PoiiaIation» 4,706,000. The eovntry it retj fertile, 
and abounds in metala, predons stones, and mineral 
springs; and the dimate is eitremdy healthy. Capital, 
Prtlfve, on the Moldan, which eontains the oldest 
nniversity in Oermany (143,000). 

VIII. Tbb IfAnonAYiATB or Mokatia, monntainona in the 
east and north, bnt low and open towards the centre and 
sooth, which part has been caUed "the land of maize and 
wine.'' Population, 1,867,000. It contains extensive 
pastures ; and hu large manufactures in iron, linen, cotton, 
and espeeiaUy wool. Capital, Brami (59,060), one of 
the most important manufacturing towns in the empire. 

IX. Ths Ducht or Silbbia, north-east of Moravia. Pro- 
duces very fine liax. Population, 444,000. Silesia was 
till 1849, politically united with Moravia. It eontains va- 
rious manufactures, and is especially noted for that of linen. 
Capita], Troppau (10,000). 

Eight states out of Germany : — 

I. Thb Kingdom or Huhoa&t, including Servia and Te* 
meswar, formerly separated from it. It is inhabited mainly 
by a race of people called Magyars, an Asiatic tribe, who 
conquered it in the ninth century, and are in no way con* 
nected with the ancient Huns, formerly established here. 
Hungary is low and fertile in the valleys of the Danube 
and Tbdss, bnt mountainous in the Western parts, where 
is the great Bakony Forest. Timber is most abundant. 
The country abounds in mineral springs, and has metals of 
every kind except tin. It also produces a great variety of 
precious stones. It yields largely all the usual products of 
agricultural countries, and the low parts, particularly the 
valley of the Theiss, produce the Tokay wine, (which is 
famed all over Europe,) and ma^ty other kinds. Fbpnla- 
tion, 9,900,000. The capital is SudA-PesUt 
(187,000), really oonsisting of two cities. Buda, on the 
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right bank of the Danube, and Pesth, on the left bank, which 
are connected by a handsome suspension bridge. 

fiseffedcn (63,ooo) ; PresbariT (44,ooo). 

II. The KiNaiiOM or Croatia and Slatonia, south-west 
of Hungary, and formerly politically united with it. Fer- 
tile in the valleys of the rivers, sterile in the south. Popu- 
lation, 876,000, very rude. Chief town, A^rram, on the 
Save (14,000). 

III. Thb Kingdom or Dalmatia, a rude district on the 
east shore of the Adriatic Sea. Population, 404,500. 

Capital, Zfira;. 

IV. Thb Grand Prinoipalitt orTRANSTLVANiA, a great 
(able-land, covered with mountains and forests, and shut in 
on three sides by the Carpathian Mountains. Population, 
1,927,000. It produces valuable timber, corn of all kinds, 
sheep, and other cattle; also, salt, and metals of all kinds. 

Capital, Klausenburg* (22,000). 

V. Thr Kinodom or Galioia, including Cracow, and 
the adjacent territory, a part of the old kingdom of Poland, 
noted for the production of salt. Galicia, next to Hungary, 
is a principal granary of Austria. Population, 4,597,000. 
Capital, XiemberiT (70,000, of whom 20,000 are Jews), 
The university is one of the most numerously attended in 
Europe. CracOfT, till lately an independent republic 
(41,000). 

VI. DucHT or BuKOWiNA, south-east of Galicia, with which 
it was politically united till 1851. A mountainous country, 
containing large oak and other forests. Population, 
457,000. Chief town Czeraoirlcs (pronounced 
TchemotDiteh), 10,000. 

VII. The Military Frontirr is a long and very narrow 
strip of land on the frontier towards Turlcey, on which are 
a number of forts. Some of the most considerable of these 
fortresses are Peterwaraillll, Semllll, and 
Brod. Their inhabitants enjoy certain privileges for 

I 
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ouuntaiinii; a niifilary iont to defead the empire on the 
south. Pi^qlation, 1,065,000. 
VI 1 1. Ths KmcDoif ov Yxancs, laiheBorfhof Italy (see page 
110); the most fertile part of the Aostnan Empire^ as re- 
markable for the Tarietj as the ahondaaee of its prodoc- 
tions. PopnlatioB, 2,446,000. 'VCBlC^aiPcryedebrated 
sea-port, at the head of the Adriatic Sea, hot not now so 
fiourishing as THeste (118,000); bmlt <m more than eighty 
shulD islands, somethiog like Amsterdam; oaee the first 
trading state in Bompe. "W^r^'WMt a very ancieiit city 
(60,000>. Pttitf'MAyalwYeiyaiicieBlsfiunoasdariagthe 
middle ages for its mdvenity (53,000)» KaR'tHit 
(26,(D00). 

Until 1859 Lomhaidy and Yeaiee together formed a pro- 
vince of the Aastrian empire ; bat in that year the two pro- 
Tinoes were separated, and Lombardy was joined to Sardinia. 

There are in Austria fonr towns eoniaining above 109,000 in* 

habitants: Tlennii, Sada^Pestli, Pracrae, 

and 'Weoice ; seven containing above 50,000, and 
nnder 100,000: Trieste, Mjcmmh^rt^, 

Sze^redin, Terona, JKnuui, and Padi 



Name the bonndaries of the Anstrian Empire. Its principal 
mountains. Its rivers. Its lakes. Its chief productions. 
Name the states composing the empire of Austria. What is 
the character of Hungary ? Of Transylvania ? Of Bohemia ? 
Give some account of Vienna. Of Ttieste. What is Phigae 
remarkable for ? Name the cental of Hungary. What is the 
Military Frontier? What do yon know of Yeoice? Of 
Fadaa? 
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CHAPTEE XXIX. 

DENMARK. 

The Kingdom of Denmark, a country about three 
times as large as Wales, oonnsts of a continental 
portion, and of several islands in the Baltic Sea. 

The continental part is nearly 300 miles long, and 
100 wide, and includes the provinces of Jutland, 
Schleswig, and HobteizL, which form a peninsula, 
and LatielLlmrg, which reaches to the river Elbe. 
The chief islands are Zealand, Fioieii, and Laalaad. 

The peninsula differs from most peninsulas by 
extending to the north instead of the south. It is 
generally very flat, the sea being kept out in parts by 
artificial Kanks, as in Holland. There is a range of 
low hills near the east coast. There are no moun- 
tains, and the rivers are very short. The soil is fer- 
tile in some parts, but in others very barren, with 
extensive marshes. 

The peninsula and the islands are separated from 
each other by several straits, the chief of which are 
the Skai^er Back, between Jutland and Norway ; the 
Kattegat, between Jutland and Sweden ; the Sound, 
between Zealand and Sweden; the Chreat Belt, be- 
tween Zealand and Fanen, and the Little Belt, be- 
tween Funen and Schleswig. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy. 
The population is 2,468,000. The Danes are a 
trading people. The Duchy of Holstein and Lauen- 
burg,. a German state, is under the King of Denmark. 
(See p. 86.) The religion is Protestant, 
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COPEHHAOEH', the capital of the kingdom, it on the is- 
land of Zealand. It is one of the finest cities of Europe. 
PopuUtion, 130,0a0. jUtOua, (32,200). Kl'sl- 
llore»an important sea-port in Zealand, where toll is 
paid by all vessels, except Swedish and British, entering the 

Sound. SclileAirls' (lif600). S'leiaAbur§r 

(16,500). 

The foreign possessions in Europe are Iceland, 
a large island in the Atlantic Ocean^ famous for its 
volcanoes, and its geysers, or hot-springs, (population, 
60,000), and the Faroe Idanda (8000) ; in America, 
Santa (hmz, St. Thomaa, and St John, three of the 
West India Islands (40,000), and part of the coast 
of Greenland. 

The population of the foreign possessions is ahout 
118,000 ; making the total of the Danish dominions 
about 2,600,000. 

Denmark formerly had some establishments on the 
Guinea coast and in India, but these hare been sold 
to Great Britain. 



Of what portions does the kingdom of Denmark conrist ? 
In what respect is the peninsula remarkable ? What is its 
physical character ? Name the principal straits of Denmark. 
NYhat sort of government is that of Denmark ? What is 
Copenhagen remarkable for? Elsinore? Name the foreign 
possessions of Denmark. What is Iceland chiefly noted for ? 



CHAPTER XXX. 

SWEDEN AND NORWAY. 

Sweden and Norway are two distinct kingdoms, 
ruled oyer bj one king, and occupjing one great 
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peninsula in the north of Europe, called the Scan- 
dinaviajL Fenixurola. 

The peninsula is ahout 1200 miles in length, and 
400 in hreadth, and it is rather more than three 
times as large as Great Britain. Its chief capes are 
the Nord EJun and LIndesmMs. It is bounded on 
the north by the Arctic Ocean, on the west by the 
Atlantic Ocean, on the south bf the Skager Back . 
and the Kattegat, and on the east by the Baltic Sea» 
the Gulf of Bothnia, and itussia. 

The west coast has many deep inlets of the sea, 
called Fiords or Firths. It has also many islands, 
die chief of which are the Lofbdenldea, off one of the 
most southern of which is the noted whirlpool called 
Maelstrom. The North Cape is on an island 
called Mager'oe. 

A great chain of mountains runs from north to 
south in the peninsula ; expanding in the southern 
part into broad and elevated table lands, cailed fields, 
of which Dovre Field, Lang Field, and Eax'danger 
Field are the chief. ISTorth of the Fields the chain 
is known as the Koelen Mbimtaans. This chain 
separates Sweden from Norway, and is steep towajxls 
the west coast, but slopes off gently to the east. 
The summits are mostly covered with snow. 

The rivers are numerous, but for the most part 
short. The chief of them are the Olommen in Nor- 
way, which is the largest, and the Dal and the Elaar 
in Sweden. The lakes are also numerous : the chief 
of them are Lake Wen'er and Lake Wet'ter, which 
are united by a canal, and Lake Malar. 
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The monntains have extensive forests upon them, 
particularly on the west side, on which vast quanti- 
ties of fir timber are cut and floated down the rivers 
to theses. Much of the timber is made into char- 
coal for the purpose of smelting iron. 

The climate is cold and the soil unproductive ; but 
the mines are very rich. The best silver mine in 
•Europe is that of Eongsberg, in the south of Nor- 
way. Copper is also abundant. Some of the best iron 
is produced in Sweden. The coasts abound with fish. 

The government of Sweden and Norway is a con- 
stitutional monarchy. The two kingdoms were united 
in 1814. The population of Swedetf^s 3,734,000 ; 
of Norway, 1,490,000. The religion is Protestant, 
and the people are well educated. 

In Sweden the chief towns are : — 
STOCKHOLM, the capital, built partly on the mainland, 

and partly on several small islands at the entrance of Lake 

Malar. A fine but irregularly built city ( 1 1 7,000). 
C}-Ot'toll1llirgr» ^ commercial town at the mouth of the 

Gota. Exports, steel, iron, and timber (32,000). 
CarlftCro'na» near the south-east corner of Sweden, 

the station of the Swedish navy (15,000). 
IJpsala, a very ancient city, once the capital of Sweden, 

now famous for its university and library (8000). 

In Norway are : — 
CHBISTIANIAythe capital, at the head of a long fiord ; the 

seat of a university : trade in deal, timber, and fish (39,000). 
Ser'greil, the first commercial city of Norway, chiefly 

noted for its export of fish (26,000). 
l^ronflieiiil, a seaport : the former capital of Norway. 
Cliristlfuisand, on the Skager Rack, a place for ship- 

building. 
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The only foreign possession of Sweden is the Island 
of St. Baxtholomew, in the West Indies (18,000). 
The total population of the dominions of Sweden and 
Norway is 5,242,000. 



What are the bounds of the SoandinaTian Peninsula ? Its 
length? Its breadth? Its capes? What are fiords ? What 
is the Maelstrom ? , What names are given to the different 
parts of the great chain of monntains? The chief river? 
Chief lakes ? The chief products ? The population ? What 
do you know of Stockholm ? Of Upsala ? Of Christiania ? 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE. 

The Eussian Empire, one of the five great powers 
of Europe, is the largest state in the world ; it includes 
one-seventh of the land of the glohe, and is twice the 
extent of Europe ; hut it is not populous. The most 
important portion of it is in Europe, the largest por- 
tion is in Asia, and a small portion is in America. 

Russia in Europe is bounded on the north hj the 
Arctic Ocean, on the east by Russia in Asia and the 
Caspian Sea, on the south bj Mount Caucasus and 
the Black Sea, and on the west by the Austrian Em- 
pire^ Prussia, the Gulf of Bothnia, and Sweden. Its 
length is more than 2000 miles, and its width nearly 
as much. In size it is twenty-four times as large as 
Great Britain. 
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The chief inlets of the sea are the White Sea, the 
Galf of Finland, the Gulf of Biga, the Gulf of FerV 
kop, and the Sea of A'zot. 

Russia is one of the most level countries in Eaiope. 
A^ tract of slightly elevated land crosses it near the 
middle, from south-west to north-east, which forms 
the watershed of the country. The most elevated 
portion of this tract is called the Heights of Valdai 
A chain of mountains, in some parts 4000 feet high, 
called the Oural HoxuLtains, separates Russia in 
Europe from Russia in Asia. 

The chief rivers of Russia in Europe are, the 
Petcho'ra, the Hezen, the Bwina, and the O&e'ga^ 
which run into the Arctic Ocean; the Neva, the 
Dnna, and the Niemidn, which run into the Baltic ; 
the Oural and Volga, which run into the Caspian 
Sea ; the Don, flowing into the Sea of Azov ; and the 
Dnieper (with its great affluent the Pripet), theBogv 
and Dniester, which run into the Black Sea. 

The chief lakes of Russia are Lake Ladoga, the 
laigest lake in Europe, Lake Onega, and Lake 
Peipus. 

The climate of Russia, though very various, is 
mostly cold. There are great marshy deserts about 
the rivers Petchora and Pripet ; and there are vast 
sandy deserts, with spots of thin grass upon them, 
called steppes, between the Caspian and Black Seas, 
and round their shores. 

The upper part of the valley of the Volga prodoces 
vast quantities of com, hemp, and flar. Some of the 
south parts produce excellent wine. The forests, both 
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in the north and west, produce huflding timher, tar, 
pitch, resui, and turpentine. 

The steppes support vast herds of cattle, which 
produce tallow and hides ; and in the forests, in most 
parts of the empire, wild hoars exist in great numher, 
and supply a great part of Europe with the hest 
bristles for making brushes. 

The Oural Mountains produce gold, copper, and 
some other metals. There are some coal fields near 
the centre of the country. 

The Emperor, or Czar, as he is called, is the head 
of the government. The nobles have great power 
over the people in their own districts. The poorer 
classes are in a degraded condition, and in several 
parts of the empire are half barbarous. The popu- 
lation of Bussia in Europe is 66,892,000, including 
Finland and Poland. Nine-tenths of them are mem- 
bers of the Greek Church, and the rest of various 
religions, including many Jews. 

The great trading sea-ports of Bussia are : — 

^t* Petersburs'i » the Gulf of Finland ; nigra, 

on the Baltic; Ardians*®!, on the White Sea; 
OdeMa, on the Black Sea: Astrafcliail, on the 

Caspian Sea. Tagraiiros'f on the Sea of Azov. The 
naval sea-port is Cronstadl^ in the Gulf of Finland. 
8ebfMtopol» on the Black Sea, lately a naval sea- 
port» is now dismantled. 

There are eleven towns in Bussia in Europe, each 
containing more than 50,000 inhabitants : — 

ST. FETEBSBXJBG, the capital of the empire, at the 
month of the river Neva. Founded by Peter the Great in 
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1703 (532,040). One of tbe fi&ei* cities ia Europe, vitb ? 
university and magnificent Ubraiy* 

nOACOlTy the old capital, near the centre of the country 
(386,000). Burnt by the Russians on the French invasion 
in 1812. The Kremlin or citadel contfuns some very fine 
buildings. Many of the old noble families of Russia reside 
at Moscow. It is also a great manufacturing Umn, Its 
vrinters are very cold, but its 8umma*s hot. 

IFFfuniaWy on the Vistula, once the capital of the kingdom 
of Poland, before it was divided between Russia, Austria, 
and Prussia, in 1815 ; a fine city (167,000). 

Odessa, a very flourishing sea-port on the Black Sea 
(104,000). Exports chiefly com, hides, and tallow. 

Klcblnev, in Bessarabia (86,000). 

BUgrm, a great aea port on the Baltic at the tioiitk of tbe 
Ddna (72;000). Exports chiefly hemp, flax, anci timber. 

VoulAt about 100 miles from Moscow $ famous for manu- 
factures in metal (58,000). 

Tllna, on the river Niemen (52,000, the greater part of 
whom are Jews). 

KleT, an old and venerable city, with a famous university, 
on the Dnieper (61,100). 

Sarat^^f a town of great trade, on the Volga (€2,000). 

.Kazan, in the centre of the country, near the Volga 
(58,000) ; fkmous for its university jmd its tehools. 

Other towa« to be noted are — 

Astral&liail, en the Caspian Sea, carries on trade with 

India and Persia, and has manufactures of Russia leather 

and shagreen (44,800). 
Arcliaiisrdy a sea-port on the White Sea, which has 

declined since the foundiog of St. Petersburg (25,000), 
Kliersoil, at the mouth of the Dnieper (40,000). 
Cronstadt, on a small island in the Gulf of Finland 

(25,000, chiefly sailors and soldiers). Tbe great naval port 

of Russia, vrith a magnificent harbour. 



Hljnll IV OVgrorOd. on the Volga (23,000) ; has the 
largest fair in £arope» attended by 300,000 people, from all 
parts of Europe and Asia. 

Bossia in Earope includes many distinct peoples, 
and some who still live in their original barbarous 
modes. The most important of them are the Laps, 
or Laplanders, the Fins, and the Samoyedes, in the 
north, and the Don Cossacks in the south. 

RUSSIA IN ASIA. 

• 

This yasl district, hcsides Georgia, between the 
Black and Caspian Seas, indndes all the north of 
Asia, which is called Siberia. It is a cold, nnpro- 
ductive country, but between the river Obi and its 
affluent, the Irtish, and on the shores of the great 
lake Baikal, it produces timber and metals of seve- 
ral kinds. The whole of Siberia produces furs of 
various kinds. 

The chief towns 
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Tomslc on the Tom, an afflnent of the Obi (13,500). 
Irkutftlc, on Lake Bidkal (20,000). Tobolftb, 
on the Irtish, (16,000). Omsic, on the Irtish (11,700) 
YalcutSlc, on the Lena (7000). 

Bussia in America includes the north-west corner 
of North America, with the peninsula of Aliaska and 
the Aleutian Islands. Produces scarcely anything 
but furs. 
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The population of the Eussian empire is— 

Bnssia in Europe . . . 66,892,000 
„ in Asia . . . 8,204,00^> 

,9 in America . • . 54,000 



Total • . . 75,150,000 



Of what parts does the Russian Empire consist ? State the 
boandaries and extent of Russia in Europe. What are its 
chief inlets of the sea ? Name ther anges of heights. The 
principal rivers. The chief lakes. Where are th» great 
marshes ? What are the steppes ? Where is the great supply 
of com produced ? Of wine ? Of timberi &c. ? Of hides and 
tallow ? Of bristles ? Where are the chief supplies of metals 
in Europe ? In Asia ? What is the Emperor called ? What 
is the condition of the people ? The prevailing religion ? 
Which are the chief sea-ports ? What do you know of St. 
Petersburg? Of Moscow? Of Warsaw? Of Odessa? Of 
Riga? OfTouIa? OfVHna? Of Kazan? OfCronstadt? 
Of Astrakhan? Of Archangel? Of Nijnii Novgorod ? Name 
the chief uncivilized tribes of Russia in Europe. What are 
the chief towns of Russia in Asia ? 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

ITALY. 

Italy is the most beautiful country of Europe. The 
greater part it of forms a long peninsula reaching 
out towards the south-east in the Mediterranean 
Sea. Its boundary on the north is the main ridge of 
the Alps. Its length is 720 miles. Italy is about 
twice as large as England and Wales. 
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The chief capes of Italy are Cape Gkurga'no, Cape 
Santa Maria di Lenca, and Cape SpartiYeiito. It 
has the Adriatic Sea on its eastern coast ; the Gulfs 
of Taranto and of SqoiUa'ce on the south; and the 
Strait of Messixia and the Bays of Enfemia, Foli- 
castro, Saler'no, Naples, Qae'ta, and (Jen'oa on the 
west. 

Its chief mountains are — the Western, Central, and 
part of the Eastern Alps, bounding it on the north ; 
the maritime Alps; and the Apennines, which run 
all down the peninsula, and are continued in the Island 
of Sicilj. It has three volcanoes : Yesavins, on the 
shore of the Bay of Naples ; Etna, in Sicily ; and 
Strom'boli, an insular mountain,* one of the Lipari 
Isles, to the north of Sicily. 

The chief rivers of Italy are the Po, which rises in 
the Western Alps, and flows into the Adriatic Sea ; 
its chief tributaries, the Tessino, Adda, and Oglio, rise 
in the Central Alps ; the Adige, which rises in the 
Central Alps, and almost joins the Po at its mouth ; 
the Amo, and the Tiber, which rise in the Apennines, 
and flow into the Mediterranean Sea. 

The principal lakes are Lake Kaggio're, and the 
Lakes of Como, Ise'o, and Gkurda, which are all formed 
by the affluents of the Po rising in the Central Alps. 

The climate of Italy is mild and beautiful. The 
soil in the valleys is very fertile, producing wine, oil, 
silk, and a great variety of other articles ; but in 
some parts it sends out unwholesome vapours called 
malaria. 

The Italians all speak one language ; but until re- 
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cently they were diyided into eiglit distinct states, 
which had no common interest. Now, however, most 
of these states have become nnited nnder one com* 
mon head, and form a constitntional monarchy, which 
is called the Kingdom of Italy, and includes the 
whole of the peninsula except the kingdom of Venice, 
the States of the Church, and the Bepublic of San 
Marino. Qlie total population of Italy is about 
24,500,000, nearly all of whom are Roman Catholics. 

I. The Kingdom of Italy comprises at present 
the five divisions formerly politically distinct, and 
known as—- 

(a) The Kingdom or Sardinia and Lombardt, 
{6) Thb Ducht ov Parma, 

(c) The Ducht of Modkna, 

(d) The Grand Ducht of Tuscant, 

(e) Thr Kingdom of Naples, or Kingdom of thb 

Two SiCILIBt, 

together with the greater portion of the eoontry 
known as tibe States of the Church. 
The kingdom of Sardinia itself, until the recent 
changes were made, consisted of five parts, Tiz., 
Piedmont, Gen'oa, Savoy, Nice, and the island 
of Sardinia* To it the province of Lomhardy was 
added in 1859, at the close of the Italian war ; 
and soon afterwards Farma» Mod^a, and the 
Bomagna (i^. the northern part of the States of 
the Chnrch). la 1860 Tuscany and the kingdom 
of the two Sicilies were annexed, together with 
those portions of the Papal Territoiy known as 
the Marches, and IJmhria ; and in the same year 
Savoy, lying west of the Alps, and Nice, a coast 
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pronnce on tlie Meditemnean, were transferred 

to France. The chief towns of the northern part 

of the present kingdom are — 

TUBIN'i the capital, a fine dty upon the liver Po (180,000) ; 
Cren'Otti tbe first sea-port in Italy, and a Yei7 ^^^ eity 
(120,000); Alessandria, on the Po (54,000); 
Cavlla'li, capital of the Island of Sardinia (30,000) ; 
and in Lombardy, JMlfaii (220,000), diatingnished for 
its fine public boildings, its schools, and its trade in 
books ; Cremo'na (28,000), noted for Tiolins ; BreS- 
cla (35,000), famons for arms and silk goods. 

In Parma, lying to the south of Lombardj, and 
north-east of Genoa, the chief towns are Famia 

. (46,000), and Fiacen'za. The district of Mo- 
DENA, lying to the east and 6outh*east of Parma, 
produces the hest white marhle, called Carrara 
marhle, from the town of that name near which 
it ahounds. Its chief towns are Ho'dentt 
(32,000), and Carra'ra. Tuscaxty, the ancient 
Etroria, consists chiefly of the famous Yal d* Amo» 
or hasin of the Amo, one of the most heautiful 
spots in the world, producing abundance of oil and 
silks ; and is considered the most eidightened and 
flourishbg part of !ltaly. Its chief towns are— 

FLOSENCE, on the Amo (115,000), containing the cele- 
brated Academy della Crusca, a fine library, and some of 
the best collections of paintings in the world ; and noted for 
the manufacture of alabaster articles, mosaic work, and silk, 
and for the cultivation of literature and the fine arts ; 

Tte^^^Tn, the sea-port of Tascany (80,000), famous for 
the exportation of straw hats, anchovies, silk goods, and oil ; 

XiUeea (24,092), the capital of a distinct duchy tiU 1847; 

Pl'0a (22,000), on the Arno, famous for ita university and 
for its leaning tower ; and 
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Sie'na (20,637), celebrated for the cultivatioii of the fine 
arts, and for the pure form of the Italian lan£;uage spoken 
by its inhabitants. 

The Island of Slba, known for its iron mines, and its 
having been a place -of banishment of Napoleon, belongs to 
Tuscany. 

The district formerly constituting the Kingdom of 
Naples includes the south part of the Italian 
Peninsula, the Island of Sicily, and the Lip'ari 
Islands ; and is about half as large as Great Britain,, 
containing a population of upwards of 9,000,000. 
It produces silk, oil, cotton, and sulphur. Its chief 
towns are — 

IfAPLES (418,000), one of the finest cities in the world, 
from its situation and climate, and noted for the manufacture 
of maccaroni, of articles in lava, and in red coral, brought 
from the African coast ; 

Palermo (186,000), capital of the island of Sicily, a 
very beautiful city ; 

Hesslna (97,000), in the Island of Sicily, a place of 
great trade ; 

Catania (62,000), in the Island of Sicily, a handsome 
city at the foot of Mount Etna; Salerno (19,000), 

Taranto (15,000) ; and also Syracuse (16,000) 

and Crirg-enti (15,000), noted for the exportation of 
sulphur, both on the Island of SicUy. 

In that portion of Italy formerly belonging to the 
Pope, but now included in the newly established 
kingdom of Italy, the chief towns are — 

Volo'crna (75,000), a noble city, with a famous nniver- 
sity ; Anco'na, a sea-port, on the Adriatic (30,000) ; 

Verra'ra (25,586). 

II. The States op the Church, the territory at 
present actually ruled by the Pope as temporal 
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sovereign, is a small district around Some, little 
more than half the size of Wales. Its population 
is about 690,000 

BOXE (IBO^OO), tlM capital, on the river Tiber, once the 
mistress of the world, now full of ruins, remains of ancient 
grandeur, libraries, and colleetions of works of art of nearly 
all ages; now noted for the manufacture of cameos and 
mosaics. CiTltil WeeeMs^, a sea-port on the 
Mediterranean (6878) ; TlCerbO (13,850). 

III. The Bepubuc of San Marino, one of the 
smallest but most ancient states in Europe. Popu- 
lation, 7600. 

Italy contains eight towns with above 100,000 inha- 
bitantSi^ viz. : — ^Haples, mian, Palermo, 
Some, Turlii, Oenoa, Florence, and 
Tenlee ; and seven with above 50;000 and less 
than 100,000^ viz. : — Mesftina, X^es'liorn, 
Bolorna, Terona, CJatanla, Padua 
and Alessandria. 

Name the chief capes of Italy. The chief gulfs and hays 
The chief mountains. The volcanoes. Name the chief rivers, 
with their iources and mouths. The chief lakes. The chie 
productions. What is malaria? What makes the states of 
Italy to form dne whole? Population? Religion? Name 
the former chief states of Italy. What do you know of Sar- 
dinia? Of Turin? Of Genoa? Of Cagliari? What does 
Modena produce ? What are the chief productions of Tuscany ? 
What do you know of Florence? Of Leghorn? Of Lucca? Of 
Siena ? Of the Island of Elha ? What was the other name of 
the kingdom of Naples? Of what parts did it consist? 
What are its productions? Give some account of Naples. 
Of Palermo. Of Messina. What are the States of the Church? 
Population ? What do you know of Rome ? Of Boiogna ? 
Of Ancona ? Of the republic of San Marino ? Name tho 
eight towns of Italy containing above 100,000 inhabitants. 
In what divisions are they ? Name the towns containing be- 
tween 50,000 and 100,000 inhabitanta. 
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CHAPTES XXXIII. 

The Turkish Empire. 

The Turkish Empire consists of three parts: 
1^ Turkey in Europe^ with the Island of Candia, and 
some smaller ones ; 2, Turkey in Asia, with many 
islands ; 3, The Turkish dominions in Africa. 

Turkey in Europe is bounded by the Austrian and 
Russian Empires on the north ; by the Adriatic Sea 
on the west ; by Greece, the Archipelago, and the Sea 
of Marmora, on the south ; and by the Black Sea on 
the east. Its length is 720 miles, and its breadth 680! 

The chief gulfs and straits are the Bosphoms, or 
Channel of Constantinople, the Sea of Maxmora, 
and the Dardanelles, which form the passage into 
the Black Sea ; the Gulf of Saloni'ka ; the Gulf of 
Yolo ; and the Gulf of Arta. 

It is a hilly country, and contains two great ridges 
of mountains. One of these, called Findns, forms a 
continuation of the Eastern Alps, and runs from north 
to south, rising in some places to 8000 feet in height ; 
the other, called BalkaJi, or HsBmns, runs from east 
to west, with a general elevation of nearly 5000 feet. 

The chief rivers are the lower part of the Danube, 

with its ai&uents the Bosna, Morava, and Isker, on 
the right bank, and the Sereth and Pruth, on the 
left bank; the Maritza, the Little Eara-Sn, the 
Stroma, and the Vardar, which rise in the Balkan 
Mountains, and flow into the Archipelago. 

The climate of Turkey in Europe is cold in winter, 
but warm in summer. The north part produces oak 
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and pine timber ; the south parts oil and wine. Bat 

the land is badly cultivated. 
The Emperor of Turkey is called the Sultan. His 

power is nominally absolute^ but it is in reality very 

weak over the greater part of his dominions, owing 

to misgovernment. The provinces of the empire are 

l^der governors called Pashas, some of whom are 

virtually independent of the Sultan, The religion of 

the empire is Mahometan. 

Turkey in Europe is divided into eight provinces : 

Buiu-ili, Bulgaria, Albania, Thessaly, and Bosnia ; 

with Servia, Wallachia, and Moldavia, which are 

parts of the Turkish Empire, in hardly anything else 

but name. 

CONSTANTINOPLE, the capital, with its suburbs 
Per a and Cralata, contains above 400,000 inhabi- 
tants. A very fine city. Scutari, a suburb, on the 
other side of the Bosporus (50|000) 

Adrlanoplei on the river Maritza (100,000). 

8ill01ll1i^a» the ancient Thessalonicai chief port on the 
Archipelago (70,000, out of whom are 30,000 Jews); 
carries on a great trade with England. 

Bueliareftt, capital of Wallachia (60,788). 

8op]lla> capital of Bulgaria (50,000), on the Isker. 

Sosna-Serai) capital of Bosnia (40,000). Scu- 
tari, capital of Albania (40,000). Ilelgrrade, on 
the Danube, capital of Servia (30,000). 

Tama* best Turkish European sea-port on the Black Sea 
(20,000). 

The ]MiLcipality of Montenegro between Albania 
and Bosnia, though tributary to Turkey, claims to be 
considered independent. 

The Island of Gandia was anciently called 
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Crete. Capttal, OanUa. ^ Other islands of Turkey in 

Europe are Thaso, SamothiBU, Imlixo^ and Lenuio. 

The population of Turkey m Europe is 15,600^000. 

TURKEY IN AfiU. 

Turkey in Asia* includes all the countries an- 
cientlj called Asia Minor, ^th the islands near it ; 
Syria and Palestine ; Mesopotamia, half of Armeniai 
and half of Arabia ; which contain most of the places 
that are mentioned in the Holy Scriptures, including 
Babylon and Nineyeh. The power of the Saltan in 
Arabia and some other parts is little more tliaa 
nominal. 

The chief proyinces of Turkey in Asia are Ana- 
tolia, Trehizond, Sivali, Koniyeh, and Br gr o um , 
which form the ancient Asia Minor and part of Ar- 
menia ; Bagdad, the ancient Mesopotamia ; Aleppo, 
Damascus, and Gbza, the ancient Syria. There are 
four cities with above 50,000 inhabitants. 

Bafdad, on the Tigiii, the capital of Toxkey in iUla 
(65,000). 

Sntyma, a sea-port of great trade, oa the Archipelago 
(150,000). Noted for ^oage and fig*. 

SanilMesiS, a very aadeai and beautifol eity (90,000). 

Aleppo, in the north of Syria (70,000). 

Tripoli (15^0), BeyrOHi; (12,000), lea-porto of 
Syria. Treblsond (25,000), a aea^port on the Black 
Sea. Kosul, on the Tigris (45,000). Bl HLsdS, 
the ancient Jerusalem (15,000). HabloUS, the ancient 
Shechem (8000). SelNtStlell, the andeat Samaria, 
a sea-port^ the ancient Joppa. Qasa (16,000) 



For physical features, see the description of Asia, p. 122. 
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Salda, the andent Sidon (6000). Sur, the andenft 

Tyre (5000). 

Chief islands— Cyprus, capital IVtcOSta (18,000) ; 

Bliodes; Kos; Samo; Klito; JHytllene. 

TURKISH DOMINIOKS IK AFRICA. 

The Saltan claims authority over Egypt, Tripoli, 

Fezzan, and Tunis, on the north coast of Africa; 

hut he may he said to have no power in Egypt, and 

not much in Tripoli, Tunis, or Fezzan, which are 

three of the Barbary States (see p. 136). 

Egypt is the lower valley of the river Nile, a tract of country 
about 500 miles long, and, except in the region of the 
Delta, not more than from 10 to 15 wide. It is 
perhaps the most fertile spot in the world, owing chiefly to 
the annual floods of the river. Produces vast quantities of 
corn, and, in ancient times, used to be called the granary of 
the Roman Empire. Population, induding Nubia and 
Sennaar, 3,350,000. 

Egypt was a mere province of the Turkish Empire till 
1811, when the famous Pasha, Mehemet All, made it really 
independent. In 1840, the Sultan declared war, but the 
Egyptians were successful ; and, through European influence, 
the government of Egypt was ensured to Mehemet Ali as a 
tributary state to Turkey, and made hereditary in his 
descendants. 

Nubia and Kordofan fell under the power of Egypt^ 
1820, and Sennaar, 1822. Thp capital of Kordofan, 
El-Obeid, contains 30,000 inhabitants. 

Cairo, the capital of Egypt, on the river Nile (250,000). 

Alexandria, the great sea-port of Egypt, on the 
Mediterranean (60,000). 
Tripoli, with its dependency Barca, the easternmost and 
roost civilized of the Barbary States. Population, 900,000* 
Governed by a Pasha, a vassal of the Saltan. Capital, 
Tripoli (20,000). 
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Fkzzan, an ettiB» or fertile spot, in the great desert Sahara. 
Governed by a sultan, or chief, a vassal oC Ihe Sultan of 
Turkey. Population, 26,000. Capital, HouraEUlc. 

Tunis is governed by a Bey, who is nonioaUy tribntaiy to 
the Sultan. Population, 2,000,000. TuniS, the capital 
(130,000, out of whom 30,000 are Jews). Kairwan 
(50,000). 

The population of the Tarkish empire is as fol- 
lows : — 

Turkey in Europe . . . 15,500,000 
Turkey in Asia .... 16,050,000 
Turkish Dominions, real and nomi- 
nal, in Africa . . . 3,800,000 

Total . 85,350,000 



THE KIK6D0M OF GREECE. 

The Kingdom of Greece consists of three parts: 
1, North Greece, or Idvadia, bounded on the north 
by Turkey ; 2, Tbid Korea, or Peloponnes'ns, a pen- 
insula shaped almost like a vine leaf; 3, A number 
of Islands. 

The chief capes are Colonna and KCatapaai'. The 
gulfs are those of iEgina, Kanplia, Coron, and 
Lepanto, or CorintL 

The country is mountainous, but the mountains, 
though very numerous, are not very elevated. Those 
in North Greece are a continuation of the Pindus 
Chain of South Turkey ; the Findus range sends out 
a spur to the east, called (Eta. The rivers are short 
and small ; most of them dry np in aummer. The 
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two chief ones are the Aspro-Potamo, in Liyadia, 
and the Btifia, in the Feloponnesus. The soil is 
generally poor; hut the climate is fine and the 
scenery very heautifal. Currants are produced in 
the Morea. 

Greece was a part of the Turkish Empire till 1832, 
when it hecame a constitutional monarchy. Popu- 
lation (in 1860), 1,075,000. 
ATHENS, the capital, north-east of the Golf of ^^na, con- 

tainiiig the finest ruins in the world (45,000). 
jnT9BVLB, the tea-port of Athens^ on the Gulf of JSpna, 
JPatriM, near the entrance to the Golf of Corinth (8000), 

HaupUa, on the Golf of Nauplia (6000), sea-ports of 

the Morea. 
Corlntli* on the Isthmm (2000). 
IVfivartilO, near the southern part of the western coast, 

where the Turkish fleet was destroyed, 1827. 

The chief islands are Hegrgpea t , or Eabflsay 
Hydra, Andro, Slgrro, Kazo^ and Paro, which pro- 
duces the Parian marhle. 

The Ionian Islands comprising Cephalonia, Corfu, 
Santa Maura, Zante, Ceafigo, Ithaca, and Pazo, with 
several dependent isles, all is the Mediterranean Sea, 
near the coast of Greece, which were, from 1814 to 
1864, under the protection of the British Govem- 
ment, have now heen ceded to Greece. The popu- 
lation is 230,000. Cephalonia and Zaate export large 
quantities of dried currants ; GiMrftt exports dive oil. 



Name the three parts of the Turkish Empire. What are 
the bomdaries of Turkey in Eeiope? The chief parts of the 
sea toimd its coaits? The great mouitain ridges? The 
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mers? The climate? The productions? What is the 
Emperor of Turkey called ? What the governors of the pro- 
vinces? Name the provinces of Turkey in Europe. The 
•chief towns. The chief islands. What are the ancient names 
of the countries included in Turkey in Asia? Name the 
modem provinces. What do yon know of Bagdad ? Of 
Smyrna? Of Damascus? What was the ancient name of 
El-Kuds? Of Nahlous? Of Sehustieh? Of Jaffa? Of 
Saida ? Of Soar ? Name the chief islands of Turkey in Asia. 

Which are the Turkish dominions in Africa ? Who made 
Egypt really independent ? When ? To what is its fertility 
to be ascribed ? What is its chief produce ? Its population ? 
Its capital ? Its great sea-port ? How is Tripoli governed ? 
How Fezzan ? How Tunis ? What is an oasis ? What is 
the population of the Turkish Empire ? 

Of what parts does Greece consist ? When did it become 
independent ? What is Athens famous for ? What are the 
chief Greek islands ? 

Name the Ionian Islands ? How long were they under the pro- 
tection of the British Goyernment ? When were they ** ceded ?" 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

ASIA, 

Asia is the largest continent of the globe. Its 
length from east to west is 6700 miles ; its breadth 
5400. It contains more than four times as much 
land as Europe. 

It is bounded by the Arctic Ocean on the north ; 
the Seas of Okhotsk, of Japan, and of China, the 
Yellow Sea, the Gulf of Tonquin, and the Gulf of 
Siamonthe east; the Bay of Bengal, the Arabian 
Sea, and the Persian Gulf on the south ; and the 
Bed Sea, the Mediterranean, the Archipelago, and 
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the Black Sea, with Mount Caucasus, the Caspian 
Sea, the river Oaral, and the Oural Mountains on the 
west. 

The chief capes are the Korth-east Cape, and the 
East Gape, on the north coast ; Cape Lopatka, on 
the east ; and Boxnania, Comorin, and Aden, on the 
south. 

The great peninsulas of Asia are Eamtschatka 
and Corea, on the east side ; the Siamese Peninsula • 
(sometimes called Further India), Hindostan 
(sometimes called India within the Ganges), and 
Arabia, on the south ; and Asia TKinor, on the west. 

The chief islands of Asia are the Aleutian Islands 
which stretch across to America ; the Eurile Islands ; 
Sagalien and the Japan Islands ; Ceylon ; and the 
islands to the south-east, forming the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago and Australasia, or Southern Asia (see p. 
157); Cyprus, in the Levant; Ehodes, and other 
islands in the Archipelago. 

The principal inlets of the sea are the Gulf of Obi, 
on the north ; Behring Sea, the Sea of Eamts- 
chatka, Sea of Okhotsk, Sea of Japan, Yellow Sea, 
and Chinese Sea, on the east ; the Bay of Bengal, 
the Arabian Sea, and the Bed Sea, on the south ; 
the Levant and the Black Sea, on the west. 

A great hand of table-land extends across Asia 
from the Pacific Ocean to the Red Sea. This table- 
land IS thus divided : — 

I. Table-land of Manclioiirla. 

II. The great central table-land of Asia* com- 
prising the sandy desert of CiOM, or Slianio» about 

Ii 
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3500 feei bigb, tnd the table-iand of Tibet, which is the 
highest table-land ia the world, being in some pazts above 
10,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

III. The table-land of Arg-IiantotanL' ana 

Belooelllstan', about 4000 feet high. 

IV. The taMe-land of Perstai a great part of 

which is a salt desert. 
Y. The table-land of Arabia, which is chiefly 
desert. 

The chief mountains of Asia are : — 

The Klmalaya, the highest range in the worid, 
bounding the table-land of Tibet on the south. The highest 
summits are Mount lEwere»% the height of which is 
29,002 feet; Knncbtngln'g^, 28,178 feet; and 
Dbairrtlas^'li, 26,826 feet. There are forty others 
more .than 20,000 feet high. 

The Hindoo Koosli and the Bolor Tag-li 
bound the great central table-land on the west. 

The Altai and the Xablonoi Mountains bound 
it on the north. 

The Aldan Mountains skirt the Sea of Okhotsk^ and 
form an angle with the Mountains of KamtS- 

ebatOia. 
The Kldn-raa* the Alap^laan, or In«sliaBr 

and the YunltngT bound the great table4and onh the east; 
the Knen-lnn and the Tbian-slian stand upon 
it; the Pe-llnj{r and the IVan-llng* are east of the 
Yunling : and all are within the Chinese Empire. 

The Mountains of Solynian bound the TaHey of the 
Indus on the right bank. 

The range of ParOfl^aBni'sus extends Itom the 
Hindoo Koosh to the Caspian Sea, on the south shore of 
which is Mount Demavend, and a Uttle more to the west 
HI onnt Ararat. 

The line of mountains then divides Into two, and the range 
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of Tmtntft rant along the sonth of Aua Minor, and tliat 
of AntfoTfiltrilA along the north. Between these two 
ranges ia a table-land. 

From Taurus branches off to the southward XiilNJimilSy 
or Moimt I^ebanon* which dlndes into two ridges 
in the north of Syria, called lilbannft and Anti- 

I^tbanus. 

All the chief rivers of Asia, except two, have their 
source in the central table-land. 

Three flow northward, over the great and inhospitable plain 
of Siberia, into the Arctic Ocean : the Obi, with its affluent, 
the Irttsb ; the Ten'esel, with its affluent, the 
An8*a'ra ; the JLenmt with its affluent, the Aldan. 

Three flow eastward, through the Chinese Empire: the 
AlliOnr> running into the Sea of Okhotsk ; the 
Hoang^-ho, and the TanflT-tse-litang', which 
are called by the Chinese, the Sont of Ocean, flowing into the 
yellow Sea. The country on the left bank of the Jiower Amour 
is now Russian territory. 

Two flow into the Gulf of Siam, the Camboja, and 

nenam. 

Two flow into the Bay of Bengal t the Srabma« 
piltra, and the C^ansres (see p. 131). 
Two flow into the Arabian Sea: the IndUS and the 

Hferbndda (see p. 131.) 

The SupbrateiS and TlgrriS have their sources in 
Mounts Ararat and Taurus respectively, and flow together into 
the Persian Gulf. 

The chief lakes of Asia are the CaJlptan Sea, the 
Sea of Aral, and Xiake I^ob, which are great 
recipient lakes ; and I^alie JBallcal, in the valley of the 
Angara. The rivers Sir, or Jaxartes, and the 
Amoo, or 0x118, flow into the Sea of Aral. Round the 
northern end of the Caspian Sea there is a considerable region 
of very low land nUaed but a few feet above the aea itself 
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The surface of the Caspian Sea is 80 feet below that of th« 
Black Sea, while the surface of the Sea of Aral is only 36 feet 
above it. Between the two seas is the lOir plttteau 
orVftt-Urt. 
The population of Asia is about 620,000,000. 



CHAPTEE XXXV. 

COUNTRIES OF ASIA. 

THE CHINESE EMPIRE. 

The Chinese Empire is bounded on the north bj 
Siberia ; on the west by Turkestan ; on the south by 
Hindostan and Further India ; and on the east by 
the Sea of Japan, the Yellow Sea, and the Chinese 
Sea. Its length from east to west is 1600 miles ; 
and its greatest breadth 1100 miles. It occupies 
nearly one-third of the surface of the continent. 

The north-west part consists of three great table- 
lands (see p. 121), and is partly desert and partly 
mountainous and cold. A portion also of the south- 
east is mountainous and barren ; but the country 
about the mouths of the great rivers is the most 
fertile in the world, and is remarkable for pro- 
ducing tea. The chief rivers are the Upper Amour, 
the Hoang-ho, the Yang-tse-Kiang, and the CM* 
Idang, flowing into the Pacific Ocean ; the upper 
portions of the ULekon, or Camboja, and the Brah- 
maputra; and the Tarim, flowing into an inland 
lake called Lop. 

China is the oldest and most populous empire in 
the world. It is under an Emperor, who rules the 
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several parts of his dominions with difbrent degrees 
of power ; but the chief laws of the state have not 
materially changed for 2400 years. 

The empire consists of seve^ral portions, the chief 
of which are : — 

I. China Proper, the south-eastern portion, bonnded on 
the north by the famous great wall, and on the west by 
Yunling. It is one of the most densely peopled countries in 
he world I the number of inhabitants is estimated at 
367,000,000. The religious system of the state is that of 
Confucius ; but most of the people are Buddhists, and worship 
a god called Buddha or To. They are very industriousi and 
much given to trading. 

PEKLLNt t^ capital of the empire, contains nearly 
2,000,000. 

IVanl&ln, the ancient capital, famous for a porcelain 
tower, 200 feet in height, and for the manufacture of Indian 
ink, and the cotton-stuff called nankeen (400,000). 

There are eleven ports open to foreigners, the chief being 
Canton, the chief trading sea-port of the Empire, at 
the mouth of the Chi-kiang (1,000,000); AniOy» on a 
small island (300,000") ; Foo-CllOlV ^600,000) ; IVinST- 
PO (250,000) ; and S1iang*liat, one of the most com- 
mercial places on the coast (150,000) ; besides other trading* 
places, as Hankow, Tientsin, &c. 

The British settlement, KongT-Konjc, and the Portu* 

guese island, Macao, are near the mouth of the Chi-kiang. 

II. The protected kingdom Corea. 

III. The subject kingdom Manchouria, cast of the Khin- 
gan and south of the Yablonoi Mountains, and the river 
Amour. 

IV. Mongolia, west of Manchouria, the central portion of 
which is occupied by the desert of Gobi. The country is 
chiefly inhabited by wandering Mongols. 
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Hfil'iiiflAHililll, on the northern border of the 
country, aboat one mile from the Siberian town of Eaachta, 
is a small place, through which a very large commerce between 
China and Siberia is carried on. 

y. Tibet, a protected state, between the Himalaya Moun- 
tains and the Kuen-Lun. The inhabitants are all Buddhists. 

Capital, I^liaasa (50,000), the residence of the Grand 
Lama, the religious head of Central and south-eastern Asia. 

VI. Little Bucharia, called also Eastern or Chinese 
Turkestan, between the Kuen-Lun and the Thian-Shan : em- 
bracing the extensive and somewhat fertile valley of the river 
Tarim, in the valley of which are some large towns. The chief 
are: — 

Tarkand, the capital (220,000). 

Kaali'grar (80,t)oo). 

VII. Sonoa'ria, a small territory north of the Thian-Shan. 
Inhabited chiefly by Mongols from South-eastern Russia. 

Capital, £11 or C^OIlldslia (50,000). 

THE JAPAN empire. 

This empire consists of several islands off the east 
coast of Asia, the chief of which are Nippon, Sitkokf, 
and EiusiUy with the dependent island of Yesso. 
Population about 30,000,000 ; all Buddhists. Go- 
verned by an Emperor. 

Two of the seaports of the empire have been re- 
cently opened to British vessels. 

Jeddo, capital of the empire, in Nippon (700,000). The 
city was almost destroyed by an earthquake in NoTcmber, 1855. 

COUNTRIES OF FURTHER INDIA. 

The three principal ones are : — 

The Kingdom of Burmah, the most western. Traversed 
by the river Irawaddy. Population 2,000,000. The country at 
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the mouth oC the rWer, celled Pegu, belonga now to the 
British. 

Chief towns. Awa» the old capital, which was almost 
destroyed by an earthquake in 1839 (28,000). 

HohcIioIio, the present capital, a little north of 
Ava. 

Thr Kimodom of Siam, consisting of four portions, viz. — 
Siam Proper, traversed by the river Menam; Tributary 
Malayan States on the sonth ; conquered territory of Camboja 
on the east; and tributary Lao States on the north-east. 
Population, 5,000,000. 

Capital, BankOk, on the Menam (350,000). Nearly 
half the population live in houses built on bamboo rafts, float- 
ing in the river. 

The Empire of Anam , consisting of three portions : — 

1. ToNauiN in the north, traversed by the river Sougha. 
Principal town, CacliaO (100,000). 

2. Cochin-China, lying along the coast of the China 
Sea. Capita], Hue* the metropolis of the whole country 
(60,000). 

3. Camboja, traversed by the Mekon or Camboja. Chief 
town, SatSTOn, near the mouth of the river, a sea-port. 
(100,000). A portion of this division, including the town of 
Saigon, belongs to France. 

Population of the empire estimated at 10,000,000. 

THE KINGDOM OF PERSIA. 

Persia, a country about five times as large as Great 
Britain, is bounded on the north by the Caspian Sea 
and Turkestan' ; on the east by Affghanistan' and 
Beloochistan' ; on the south by the Persian Gulf; 
and on the west by Turkey in Asia. It consists 
chiefly of one great table-land. 

A chain of mountains runs all along the northern 
part^ called Mountains of Elbnrz, towards the west> 
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and another chain mns near the coast along the 
southern and western portion. In the north-west 
the chain is called M ountaiiiB of Xnrdiataai. Persia 
contams no rivers. There is a large salt lake in the 
north-west. 

The country is governed by an emperor called a 
Shah. The population is 8,000,000, who are Maho- 
metans of the sect called Shiah. They are much 
opposed to the Turks, Arabs, and other Mahometans, 
who are called Sunnees, 

TEHEfiAN'f the capital, a Tery unhealthy city (70,000) 
famous for the manafacture of carpets. 

IspaMan', the ancient capital (150,000) ; famous for 
a beautifal palace, and its silk manufactures. 

Slllrfiz', another old capital (30,000), injured by an 
earthquake in 1824. Noted for rose-water and attar of roses. 

ARABIA. 

Arabia, a country about five times as large as 
France, is a vast peninsula, with a smaller one, at the 
south-west comer of Asia. The centre of the great 
peninsula is mostly a desert table-land. 

The native divisions of Arabia are seven in num- 
ber: — 

(1.) The Desert of Houmt Slnat ; (2.) Be- 

Ja95f along the west coast ; nominally subject to the Sultan of 
Turkey; (3.) Xemen, in the soutK-west; (4.) Ha- 
dramaut, along the southern coast ; (5.) Oman, in 
the south-east; (6.) HLaJar on the eastern side of the 
peninsula ; and (7.) IVeJd, comprising the table-land of the 
■•»terior. 
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The population is about 10,000,000. The people are 
governed by many chiefs, called Sheiks, and a large propor- 
tion of them, called Bedouins, live in tents, wandering from 
place to place with their flocks and herds. Some of the 
Sheiks are subject to the Sultan of Turkey. They are all 
Mahometans. 

HecCfit famous as the birth-place of Mahomet (30,000). 
Hedlnift, famous for the tomb of Mahomet (18,000), both 
in Hejaz. Saiia» the capital (40,000), and Hoclia, a 
sea*port, noted for coffee (7000), both in the province ol 
Yemen. Aden belongs to the British (see p. 48). 
Unseat, the largest city in Arabia, and capital of the 
Imaun, or chief of the province of Oman, who is the most 
powerful of the Arabian chiefs (60,000). He claims as his 
possessions all the south and south-east coast of Arabia, the 
sea coast and islands in the Persian Gulf; the coast of Africa 
from Cape Guardafui to Cape Delgado, and the valuable 
islands of Socotra, Zanzibar and others along it. He has 
commercial treaties with Great Britain and the United States, 
and possesses a large naval force. He resides chiefly in the 
island of Zanzibar. 

COUNTBIES OF CENTRAL ASIA. 

TuRKKSTAN, or the land of the Turks, from which the 
Turks of Europe originally came, is inhabited by wandering 
tribes, under chiefs called Khans. The population is about 
4,000,000. The northern part is occupied by tribes called 
Kirghis ; the rest^ is divided into Khanships, viz., those of 
Bokhara in the middle, Khiya in the north-west, Khokan 
in the north-east, and Kookdooz in the south-east. 

Afohanistan (the country of the Afghani^ a warlike and 
powerful nation)t containing three principal sovereignties, viz. 
those of Cabul, Candahar, and Hxrat, each governed 
by a native ruler called a Khan. The country is about four 
times as large as England and Wales. It is separated from 
India by the Solyman Mountains, 
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The chief rvren are the BelmVJid* and the 
C^bnl rWer, an affloent of the Indoi. 

Chief towns:— Cabttl (60,000), Kerat^ CJan- 
daHar, jreUalabad, and CMivsnee. Popula- 
tion, 5,000,000, mostly Mahometans. 

Bbloochistan' (the country of the Beloeheet), governed 
by several Khans, the chief of whom Im the Khan of Kbx»at. 
llie country is nearly three times as large as JBngland and 
Wales. Population, 1,500,000. 

The inhabitants of these coimtHes are mostly ICahomelaiis. 

HINDOSTAN. 

HiNDosTAN is a great peninsulay bounded on the 
north-east by the Himalaya Mountains; on the 
north-west by the Solyman Mountains ; on the 
south-east by the Bay of Bengal ; and on the south- 
west by the Indian Ocean. Its southern extremity 
is Cape Comorin. Its length is 1800 miles, and its 
breadth about the same. 

The country is more than twelve times as great as 
the British Isles. 

The straits and gulfs are the Bay of Bengal, 
Falk Strait, the Gulf of Cambay, and the Cfnlf of 
Catch. 

The northern part, called Hfndoatail PrOlier, 

comprises the fertile valleys of the Ganges and the Indns, with 
their affluents, and the great sandy desert, which lies between 
them. It extends from the Himalaya to the Vlndya Mountains. 
South of this is Petllmalar Ill<lla» bounded 
west and east by the ocean, and sub-divided into the 

Decean, and InOla AovOa of Ute Klat- 
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null* The Deeesn is a table -Imd bounded by the Vindya 
Mountains on the north, the Western Ghauts on the west, 
and the Eastern Ghauts on the east ; this table-land is about 
4000 feet high, and slopes down gradually to the east. It is 
mostly fertile and healthy. 

The chief mountains of Hindostan are — ^the Himalaya 
Mountains and the Solyman Mountains, forming its 
northern boundaries (see p. 122); the IFestem 
Cf bants, some of which are 5000 feet high; the 
XSastem Cibanti, which are lower; the Ara- 
▼Ulll Hills; the Ttndltya Mountains; and the 
Saulgioora Mountains. 

The most famous riyer of Hindostan is the C^angr^S^ 
rising in the south side of the Himalaya Mountains, and flow- 
ing into the Bay of Bengal, with its great affluents the 
Goomtee and the Gogra, on the left bank, and the Jumna, and 
Sone, on the right bank; its branch, the fi[OOg*hl3r, 
flows on the west side of the Delta, part of which is called 
the Sunderbunds. The Chumbul is a Tcry important affluent 
of the Jumna. 

The IiidlM rises on the north side of the Himalayas, in 
Tibet, turns round, runs between them and the Hindoo Koosh, 
and flows into the Arabian Sea. Its great affluents are the 
River of Cabul on the right bank, and the Punjnud, formed 
by the united streams SutleJ, Ravee, CJlienab, 
and Jelfini, which with the main stream are the Five 
Rwers, draining the country, thence called Plllljab. 

The Brabinailiitra rises in Tibet, on the north 
side of the Himalayas, and is a conflaent of the Ganges. 

The IVerbudda and the Tapty rise in the 
Deccan, and flow into the Gulf of Cambay. The Malia- 

nuddy, and the CiOda^ery, the Klstna, the 

Pennalr, and the Can very, all rise in the Deccan, 
run through the Bastem Ghants, and flow into the Bay of 
Bengal. 

The great fstand of Ceylonr is almost united with India 
by a string of islands called Adam's Bridge. It has near 
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its centre a remarkable mountain called AdlAlli'S Peal&« 
about 7500 feet higb. 

' Hindostan is inhabited chiefly by the Hindoos, who hold 
a form of idolatry in which there are said to be 30,000 gods. 
There are many Mahometans, some Parsees, or fire-worship, 
pers, as they are called, who came originally from Persia, and 
some Christians. The total population of the peninsula 
is 181,000,000. The whole is under British rule or protection 
(see p. 41), except CrOa» 'Daman, and Diu, which 
are under the Portuguese; Pondllclierry, Car- 

ricall, 'X^anaon, Cliandernag*ore and 

nalie', under the French; and the two independent 
kingdoms of If epaul' and JBllOtaii'. 

Nepaul, a country through which the chain of the Hima- 
laya Mountains runs. It is 500 miles long and 160 wide. 
Population, 1,940,000, chiefly Buddhists, but many practise 
idolatry like the Hindoos. The land produces metals, drugs 
of various kinds, salt, ivory, rice, and spices. Capital, 
Kbatmandoo.' 

Bhota^', separated from Nepaul by the little state of 
Sikkim, which is under British protection. Population, un- 
known. Produces timber, cane, com, mules, and ponies. 
The inhabitants are Buddhists, under a lama, who is eccle- 
siastical chief as well as sovereign. There are no towns, and 
only a few inconsiderable villages. 



CHAPTEE XXXVI. 

AFRICA. 



Africa is bounded on the north by the Mediter- 
ranean Sea ; on the east bj the Isthmus of Suez 
(which unites it with Asia), the Red Sea, and the 
Indian Ocean ; and on the south and the west by the 
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Atlantic Ocean. Its length and breadth are each 
5000 miles, and its area is three times as great as 
that of Earope. 

Its chief capes are Capes Bon, Blanco (the most 
northern point of the continent), and Spaxtel, on the 
north; Capes Blanco, Verde (the most western 
point), PaJma4i, Lopez, and Negro, on the west ; the 
Cape of Good Hope and Cape Agnlhas (the most 
southern point) on the south ; and Capes CorrienteSy 
DelgadOy and Onardafoi on the east. 

The chief seas, gulfs, and straits are thd Onlfs of 
Sidra and Cabes, north of Tripoli; the Ghilf of 
Guinea (parts of which are the Bights of Benin and 
Biafra); the Mozambique Channel; the Onlf of 
Aden; the Strait of Bab-el-llandeb; and the Bed 
Sea, which, at its upper end, divides into the Gulfs 
of Suez and Akaba. 

The chief mountains of Africa run parallel with 
the coasts. Mount Atlas is near the north coast, 
attaining in some parts 12,000 feet high ; the Moun- 
tains of the Moon, which run from the Eed Sea, 
southwards, haye some summits, viz., Senia and 
Kilimanjaro, which exceed 20,000 feet; they are 
continued in the Lupata Mountains and. the Braken- 
berg; the Sneeuwbergen or Snowy Mountains, 
and the Nieuwveld Mountains, near the Cape of 
'Good Hope, reach to the height of 10,000 feet. 

The chief riyers are — the Nile, running into the 
Mediterranean Sea, formed by the White Eiver, which 
has its source south of the Equator, and the Blue 
Biver and the Tacazze, rising in tbe Mountains of 

M 
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Abyssinia; it htm a^at Delta at ks mouth: the 
Senegal and Oambia, rising in the Kong, and flowing 
into the Atlantic Ocean ; the Clnorra,or J^;er, rising 
in die nOTth si/de of the Kong^ and ftowing through 
them into 1^ Gulf of Chnnea; the Congo ; the 0tot- 
be^ BOW known to be a large imp; and the Orange 
BiTor, near the Gape of Good Hope. 

The chief kfcea am - Chad, sear Ihe centre of 
Aieica, wydi Ftoei^es the Sharj taxi other ri?ers ; 
Hgami, in South Africa, into wydi Hews the I'eoge, 
and out of it the Zouga; and Tamgaayika and 
Kjama, west of the Mountains of t^e Moon, dia- 
GO?ered bj two English travellers m 1856. 

iN'orth €i Mount Atks is a levtile strip of land, 
moatl J with a ftne efomte. 

South of Mount AtiaiP veaobing from the Atlantic 
Ocean on the west to the mountains of Egypt on the 
east, is the great desert of Sahara, Hke east portion 
of ^riikh is called the libyaai Beseil It is a waste 
of dry Todkn and suid, with a very hot climate, on 
whidb a person may travel 7(H^ n^es ia several parts 
without meeting with a living creature. But there 
are here and there small green, well watered spots 
called CKmes. The ehiel of these ai«, SI Khaajeh 
or the Great Oasis, in the Libyan Besert; Feawn, 
Ohadftmis, and Tnati in iHaie Miara. An O'asis is a 
fertile spot in the midst of desert country. 

8on((h of the Sahara is a broad band of countiy of 
about the same extent, generatty fertile, eaBed Sondan 
or Kigritia. In the midst of Ifaas is Lake Obad, a 
great vedpient Ishe into which many streams run. 
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South of Soocbm^ cxtexdiDg nearly to the Orange 
River^ is a vast table-land, of which we know but 
very little, except that it contains some lofty moun- 
tains, above 20,000 feet high, and some large lakes. 

South of the Omngr Biver, to idie Cape of Good 
Hope, the land is fertile, and the climate fine. 

The chief islands of Africa are — Madagagcar, 
which is under an independent sovereign ; BourlMii, 
St. Mary, and Ibfotta^ which bdoiig to the French; 
Xaaritrai, the Sqroiielle Islaiida, St Helena, and 
Ascension, which belong to the Britiah ; the Cape 
▼erde Islands, the Madeira Islands, Princes 
Island, and St. Thomas, belongmg to the Portu- 
guese; the Canary IslandS) EerBando Po, and 
Anna Bon, belonging to Spain; Zanzihar and Socotra, 
claimed by the Imaun of Muscat. 

Africa is less known than any great portion of the 
world. Its inhabitants are mostly barbarous, but 
there is a great difference between them. Those 
who live near the north ooast are of brown com- 
plexion, hold the Mahometan faith, epeak the Arabic 
language, and are more or less civilized. Those who 
inhabit the southern parts are very dark or quite 
black, hold the Fetish religion (that is, the worship 
of earthly natural objects, such as plants and stones, 
and the belief in charms), and are very barbarous. 
The chief native races are the Berbera, the Negroes 
the CaArea, the Hottentots, and the Bnahmea. 

The boundaries of the countries, and their popu- 
lations, cannot, in many instances, be defined. The 
population of the whole is supposed to be about 
60,000,000. 
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CHAPTBE XXXVn. 

COUNTRIES OF AFRICA. 

North 4/rica, or the Barbary Statei, 

Marocoo, a monntainous oonntry, with Tery fertile yaOeys. 
PopulAtion, 8,500,000. All Mahometans, except aomc 
Jews. Noted for the manufacture of Morocco leather. 
Other productions are varions and abundant, especially the 
Tafilat dates. Governed by an Emperor. Capital, 
Haroeco (100,000). Wem, the second city (80,000X 
Mek'inez, west of Fez, (56,000), Mogador, the chief sea-port 
(30,000), Tangier. 

Algeria now belongs to France (see p. 68). Capital, Al- 
grlers (54,000). Population qf Algeria, 2,680,000. 
The other Barbary States, Tunis, Tripoli, and Fbzzan, are 

nominaUy under Turkey (see pp. 1 1 7, II 8). 

Eastern Counttiee, 

EoTFT has already been described (see p. I17)« 

Nubia fell under the power of Egypt in 1820. 

Senna AR, part of Egypt, since 1822. 

KoRDOFAK, part of Egypt, since 1820. 

Abyssinia, a table-land, with a cool climate. The country 
from whence the coffee plant was originally taken. The 
inhabitants were conyerted to Christianity in very early 
times, and were once far more civilized and powerful than at 
present. The land is now divided into several states, the 
chief of which are, i^lioa, TlgY^* and Amliaria. 
The capital of Shoa, Ankobar (15,000), is the largest 
town in Abyssinia. 

A J AN and Zangubbar produce spices gums, and ivory, and 
are governed by native chiefs subject to the Imaun ol 
Muscat (see p. 129). 

Mozambique and Sofala have the same productions, with 
indigo, sugar, coffee, and gold-dust. They contain several 
Portuguese factories, and the Portuguese claim a sort of 
authority over them. 
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CArF&AftiA, inliafailed by the Caffret, or Etffin, B£iie race 
of meo, of a dark-brown calaur, of warlike habits. 

Thb Island ov M adagasoab iq a line country, producing 
metals, a great variety of Tegetable prodnctions, and cattle 
in abundance. It is ruled by twenty^eiglit chiefs, who arc 
all subject to a sorereign, whose capital is Vttaa- 
nartvo, which is a large city. The popniatioA of the 
island is said to eioeed 3,000,000. 

Cape Colont and Port Natal, belonging to the British 
Empire, have been noticed (see pp. 49, 50). 

The Bushmen, with other tribes north of the Orange River, 
are degraded savages. The Hottentots are rather supe- 
rior. 

Countriu of the West CoatU 

Bbnousla, An&ola« and Congo, sometimes called Sovth 
Guinea, are coontvies, Mke Mozambique and Sofala, over 
which the Portuguese have a sort of nominal authority, and 
with which they carry on trade. Their chief products are 
rice, sugar, pepper, and tobacco. Some portion of the 
territory is thickly peopled and well cultivated. Many 
Negro slaves are stolen from these regions, 4uid taken to 
Brazil. 

Guinea, an extenrive district along the coast, producing 
gold-dust, indigo, pepper, palm oil, ivory, and cotton ; also 
Negro slaves. It is divided into several districts, the chief 
of which are the republic of I«11ierl A and the kingdoms 

Aftliantee, DalioiBey, 'X^oruba, and 

JBenta* There are several small foreign settlements, 
the chief of which is Cafe Coast Castle, belonging to 
the British (see p. 50). 

LiBBB3A, once «n American settlement, is now an inde« 
pendent negvo republic, with a population of 00,000. Capi* 
tal, Monrovia. 

Ashanteb, a powerful nafire kingdom, lying north of the 
Gold Coa«t. Capital, COOiBMMle (20,000). 
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Dahomvt, east of Ashantee, a negro kingdomi fertile and 
weU cultivated. Capital Abomey (30,000). Why- 
dab, the chief port, and the greatest slave market in Africa. 
The king has an army of 5000 women. 

ToBUBA, a large kingdom, east of Dahomey. Capital, 
Myeo, or Katnng'a (20,000). Several subject 
kingdoms belong to Yoruba. 

A1»1P60l£ll'tay an independent town in a province of the 
Yoruba kingdom, is goyemed by a chief. Population, 
100,000. It is one of the chief missionary stations in Africa. 

Sbnboambia, the country watered by the rivers Senegal and 
Gambia. It is one of the richest countries in the world for 
vegetable productions. It is chiefly inhabited by the 
Mandingoes, the finest people of the negro race. It is 
▼ery unhealthy for Europeans. The English have Sierra 
Leone ; they have also some small settlements on the Gambia 
(see p. 50) ; the French on the Senegal; and the Portuguese 
on the river Jeba. 

Countriet of Soudan or Central Africa, 

Ant, a very fertile kingdom in the north of Soudan, about the 
size of England. It is the stronghold of the Tuaricks, and 
has a population of 64,000. Owing to its abundant rains. 
Air presents a more luxurious vegeWition than any part of 
Africa. It produces millet, wine, dates, senna and indigo, 
and possesses magnificent plantations of palm and other 
trees. 

Bambabba, Boboou, Houssa, and Manoaba, are inde- 
pendent states, in which the upper classes are generally 
Mahometans, of Arab race, and somewhat civilized. The 
lower orders are Negroes. 

Bambabba, on the upper Niger, is governed by a number of 
petty independent chiefs. The capital is ftegTO on the 
Niger (30,000). 

BoBoou embraces seyeral petty kingdoms chiefly on the right 
bank of the Niger. Capital, JBouMtt (18,000). 
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HouBSA, a large territory on the left bank of the Niger, is 
divided into several kingdoms. It is the chief seat of the 
Fellatah power. Chief towns, ftacMalU (22,000), 
Kano. 

TiMBUCToo, on the Niger, now an independent town, with 
15,000 people, is chiefly a point of traffic for caravans. 

fioKNou', the country about Lake Chad, an important state, 
with several good towns, the principal of which is Kot7ka. 
It is the chief place of traffic in the centre of Africa. 

Wadai' and DAaFouB are also important states. 'WarfU, 
the capital of Wadai, contains 40,000 inhabitants : Cob- 
Ibet capital of Darfour, is comparatively small. 

All the countries of Soudan carry on trade in palm oil, 
ivory, gold-dust, spices, and slaves ; and all contain a mixed 
population of Arabs and Negroes. Their trade is conducted 
by means of caravans, that is, travelling companies of 
traders, carrying their goods on camels, who cross the 
desert, passing from one oasis to another, or else take their 
merchandise to the coast of Guinea. 



CHAPTEE XXXVIII. 

AMERICA. 

America, the largest of the divisions of the world, 
consists of two great continents, called North and 
South America, united by a narrow isthmus. The 
entire length, from north to south, is 9000 miles. 
A great chain of mountains, called by different 
names in different parts, runs from one extremity to 
the other. The population of the whole is about 
65,000,000. 

North America is bounded on the north by the 
Arctic Ocean ; on the east by the Atlantic Ocean, 
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and on ike west by the Padfic Ocean and Behrmg 
Strait, whkii sqMorvte it from the north-east part 
of Asia. It is 4190 miles long, and about 2500 
wide. 

The straits and bays are— Barrow Strait, Baffin 
Bay (which is not properly a bay), and Davis 
Strait, separating it from the great island of Green- 
knd; findson Bay, with HuAboh Strait leading 
into it ; the Chzlf of St. Lawrence ; the Bay of 
Fnndy ; the Oalf of Mexico ; the Gnlf of HondnzaSy 
the Mosqnito Gtdf, and the Ckdf of Barien, which 
are parts of the Caribbean Sea ; the flnlf of Califor- 
nia; and Belmng Strait. « 

The great peninsulas and capes are Labrador, 
Hova Scotia, Cape Hatteras, Florida, Yucatan^ 
Honduras, California, Aliaska, and Boothia Felix. 

The chief islands are — Greenland, Newfoundland, 
the Bermudas, the West Indies (see p. 149), Van- 
couYor Island, and the Aleutian Islands. 

The chief mountain chains, which all run from 
north to south, are — the Allegha'ny, or Apalachian 
IfmiutalBS, near the east coast; the northern half 
of the great American chain, the upper part of which 
is called the -Oregon, or Bodky Kountadns, the mid- 
dle part Sierra ICadre, or Mexican Mountains, and 
the south part the Mountains of Central America; 
the Sierra Nevada, or Snowy Mountains; and the 
Califomian Mountains, which run down, on the east 
coast, to the Californian peninsula, and terminate in 
a promontory. 

Thei« are at least twenty-five volcanoes amongst 
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the Califomian, the Mexican Mountains^ and the 
Mountains of Central America ; there are also several 
in the peninsula of Aliaska and the Aleutian Islands. 

The chief rivers are — the Maxskenzie, which rises 
in the Eocky Mouotains, and flows into the Arctic 
Ocean ; the ChurcliiU and the Nelson, flowing into 
Hudson Bay; the St. Lawrence; the IMississippi, 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, which^ with its great 
affluents, the Uissonri and the Ohio, forms one of 
the largest rivers in the world ; the Bio Qrande del 
Norte, running into the Gulf of Mexico ; the Colorado^ 
running into the Gulf of California ; the Oregon, or 
Columbia,' which flows into the Pacific Ocean ^ and- 
the Kwichpack, flowing into Behring Strait. 

The largest lakes are— the Great Bear Lake, the 
Great Slave Lake, and Lake Athabas'ca, formed by 
the Mackenzie and its affluents ; Lakes Win'nipeg 
and Win'nipigoos, connected by the river Nelson 
with Hudson Bay ; and Lakes Superior, HQchigany, 
Enron, Erie, and Ontario, formed by the river St. 
Lawrence. 

The original natives of the north part of North 
America are the Esquimaux, a short, dark-coloured 
and'half barbarous people, living chiefly on fish, and 
during a great part of the year dwelling in snow huts. 
The original natives of the central and south part are 
the red men, or North American Indians, a fine race, 
divided into many tribes, living chiefly by hunting. 
The greater part of the present inhabitants are 
descendants of European settlers. 
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CHAPTEB XXXIX. 

COUNTRIES OF NORTH AMERICA. 

GmucKLAK9 ocaiteiiii a jwpultttion^f about 70(K> JRBqiutataiiXy 
and a few Europeans, who are under Dennark. 

British Ambbica and Russian AxBAiCAl&ave been noticed 
(p^. 5^—55, 107). 

Tmt UwttfeD States are bemndMl on <iie fioith hy 
tttt Btitiuli possessions ; on the west by the Padfic 
Oeean; on the south hy Mexico and the Qvlf of 
HeiieD; and on the east by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Their kngth firom east to west is 2900 mlles^ and 
their breadlfi 1500 mfies. 

This great tract embraces a variety of so3s and 
dimates. Fonr ^reat chains of mountains nm l^irongh 
it from north to sottth, the ABegha'ny XoimtainBy 
the Boclty Koiaitains, the Sierra Iferada, or Snowy 
XsttStaittS, and the CaBforniaai HflEoantaiBs. l^ese 
chains divide it into four great regions : the eastern 
coast region ; the valleys of the Mississippi and its 
aflfhients, which are for the most part very fertile ; a 
great desert, impregnated with salt in many parts, 
between the Bocky and the Snowy Mountains;* and 
the Californian region, west of the Snowy Mountains. 
There are vast plains in the basins of the great rivers, 
some of which are grassy and fertfle, and others 
sandy and desert : these are called Prairies in the 
north and central parts, and Sayannaihs in th^ south 
part, as they are also in the large West India islands. 
The country along the eastern side of the Bocky 
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Mountains) for a breadth of 600 miles, is, owing to 
the nature of the climate, almost barren, and is en- 
tirely devoid of trees : it is called " The American 
Desert:' 

The chief capes are — Gape Cod and Gape Hatteras, 
on the east ; Gape Sable, on the south ; and Gape 
Mendocino, on the west. 

The chief riyers are — the IBssissippi, with its 
great affluents, the XissOTviy the Aikaumi, und the 
Bed Biyer on the right bank, and the Ohio on the 
left bank ; the Bio Grande del Norte, which forms 
the boundary of Mexico ; the Oregon and the Colo- 
radoj on the west side ; and the St. Lawrence, which 
is connected with the five great lakes between the 
United States and Ganada ; the Hudson, Delaware, 
Sosqiiiehauiay and Foto'mac on the east »id$. 

There is ainuidance of coal and iron in the north- 
east portion, fmd gold is found in Galifornia. The 
south part produces cotton, rice, and tobacco. 

The ITaited States are a federal repnhlio, like Switzariand, 
formed bythiilyHaie atates, each sending representatives to 
Congreiar'aAd ob^ pistvict^ and seven territories, which do not 
send members. Ihe Congress meets at Washington. Bach 
state ia a republio ia itself, and is governed by ita own laws 
The popvla^ of the whole is 31,430,000, situated chiefly 
in the eastern part. This number includes above 3,950,000 
slaves, and 400.000 native Indians. There were originally 
thirteen atvlei, whi(^ were Bot^ coionieay but bacane inde- 
pendent in 1776» 

In Ihe foilewing table are the names of the states, ^h the 
population of ea0h> according to the census of 1860, and their 
chief towns. 
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Those marked* were originally British colonies. Those 
-markedf are slave states. 

The name of the political capital of each state stands fir^t ; 
that of the most important town is in black letters. 

I.— JVbr/A Eastern, or New England Statee, 



Mains (628,000) . . . 

New Hampshtrb* (326,000) 
VSBMOMT (315,000) . . . 
Massachusetts* (1, 231 ,000) 

Khods Island* (175,000) . 

Connecticut* (460,000) . 



Augusta, Portland 
(27.000). 

Concord. 
Montpelier. 

Boston (178,000). 
Lowell (38,000). 

Provld e nee 

(51,000). 

Hartford (29;000), 
IVewliaven. 



IL-^Middle Siatee. 



T^Ew Yowl* (3,888,000) . 

» 

t Niw Jeesbt* (672,000) . 
Pennstltania* (2,906,000) 



tDELAWAEB* (112,000) . . 

t Maetland* (687,000) . • 



Uh-^Sauthem States^ 

t Columbia (District of, 75,670) Waslilng*ton 

(60,000). 

t ViEGiNiA* (1,596,000) . . . m c li m o n d 

(3M00). 
fNoETH Caboluta* (993,000) . JtnleiClB* 



Albany (51,000). Heir 
'X'ork: (814,000). 

Buffalo (84,000). 
Trenton, IVeirarlL 

(72,000). 
Hariisburg, PMla- 

delpMa(668fO00). 

Pittsburg (140,000). 

Dover* 

Annapolis, JBalti- 
(214^00). 
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t South Cabolika* (703,000) . Colmnbia^ CliarleiM 

ton (40,000). 
t Georgia* (1,057,000) . . . MiUedgeville, (iavan- 

nalft (28,000). 

t Florida (140,000) .... XallallfiS'see. 

fALABA'M A (964,000). • . . Montgomery, MoMle 

(21,000). 
t Mississippi (791,000) • . . Jackson. 

fLouisiA'NA (709,000) . . . BatonRouge,]Veir Or- 
leans (171,000). 
t Texas (601,000) Austin. 

IV. Western Statei. 

Wiscon'sin (775,000) .... Madison, Milwau'- 

kle (45,000). 
Micb'ioan (749,000) .... Lansing, Detroit 

(21,000.) 
Minnbso'ta (162,000) ... St. Paul. 

Ohi'o (2,340,ooa) Columbus, Cincin- 
nati (160,000). 

Indiana (1,350,000) .... Indiana|»OliS. 

Illinois (1,712,000) ..... Springfield, Cliica§rO 

(109,000). 

rowA (675,000) I'owa. 

t Missou'ri (1,173,000) « . . Jefferson, Bt* JLOuift 

(162,000). 

t Kbntuck't (1,156,000) . • • Frankfort, IiOUift* 

Ville (75,000). 

•^Tennessee' (1,110,000) . . HasfelVille (24,000). 

fARKAN'sAS (435,000) . . . JLittleRoclft. 

Calitornia (380,000) ... Benicia, i(an f ran* 

Cisco (66,000). 

Oregon (52,000) . . . • • 8alem. 

Kansas (107,000) 

V. Territoriee. 
Utah (40,000) Fillmore City, Salt 
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Nbw Mkzico (94,000) ... . SanU Fe. 

Nebr^s'ka (29,000) .... Omaha Cit;. . ^ 

^ASHivroTON (11,000) . •• . .- Olympia. 

Dacotah (5,000) 

Colorado (34,000) ....•.- 
Nevada ^ 7,000) . . . * r . 

To these may be added a territory west of Mis- 
souri, allotted by the Statei^ td the Native Indians. 
* WASHDfGTOlI'y on the Poto'mac, is the capital of the 
United States, where the Congress meets. 

There are ten towns with more than 100,000 inhabitants: — 
If ew ITorll, the largest city, on an island at the mouth of 

the Hudson River ; the greatest commercial place in America. 
PMlttdelplllii) on the Delaware, noted for its 

museums, and its literary and scientific institutions. 
JBaltiniore, on an inlet of Chesapeake Bay, the greatest 

flour market in the Union ; has a great number of monuments. 
Boston, on the sea coast, a great commercial town, and the 

literary capital of the new world. Famous for its enormous 

trade in ice. • • 

Hew OrleAllS on the Mississippi, the chief place for 

the export of cotton. 
Cinciniia'tl on the Ohio, a great trading place; 

famous for its manufacture of- domestic furniture, its hay- 
market, and its exports of agricultural produce. 
CAlcalgro, on Lake Michigan, the greatest corn-exporting 

place in the world. The com collected here from the 
• neighbouring States, ia sent .to the porta en. the casitem 

coasts by canal and by raiL . . 
PlttSlPiirgr, on the Ohio, the M Birmingham '' of America, 

in the midst of most valuable coal-mines. 
lit;* liOllis, a large river port on the Mississippi, and station 

lor the produce of the vaUey of the river, especially furs. 
BrooRlyn, on Long Island, a suburb of New York, 
r Other towns to be noted are ; — ; 

^Ifalo, on the shores of Lake Erie, at the entrance of 
Erie Canal, famous for its great trade. 
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MwOi JPrAllcift'CO) posieBftivg one of tlie fineftt liarbom 

in the world. Famouf for its export* of gold. 
C]iarleston« on the Atlantic Coast ; the chief port in 

the south • east of the United States. Famous for the export 

of cotton and rice. 
XiOirell, on the Merrimac, the " Manchester " of America. 
Sprincrlleldy on the Connecticut, in the state of 

MIMA AellU«el;tA ; the great armoury of the United 

States. 
mol^ile* on the river Mobile ; noted for exports of cotton. 
iEi jnn, asmall place near Boston, famous for the manufacture 

of boots and shoes ; 5,000,000 pairs being produced annually. 

MEXICO. 

Mexico is separated from the United States bj tlie 
Bio del Norte, as far as its intersection with thQ 
parallel of 31° north latitude, and bj a line drawn 
from thence through the confluence of the Gila and 
Colorado to the Pacific Ocean. It is bounded on 
ihe south by Central America. 

The greater part of it is a lofty table-land, with chains 
of tall mountains running from north to south. It in- 
cludes the peninsula of Lower California. Nearly the 
"whole country abounds with minerals, and especially 
with silver. It also produces hides, cochineal, and 
drugs of various kinds. It is generally very fertile ; 
but the sea coasts are marshy and unhealthy. 

Mexico was a federal republic, but is now an em* 
pire, under the rule of an Austrian Prince. The 
population of the whole is (1857) about 8,130,000, 
about half of whom are native Indians, and the rest 
descendants from Spanish settlers. They are Boman 
Catholics. Mexico had attained to a civiliaed state 
before it was invaded by the Spaniards in the six- 
teenth oentttrv. 
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HexteOy the capital of the«tate and of the i«Me confede- 
ration, is a very fine city, said to contain the finest square in 
the world, on a tdile-land 7500 feet above the sea (205,000). 

CrUlft4ttlaXA'ra» a RiannfiieturiBgtown, v^ built, with 
fine walks (63,000). 

I«a Pliel»la, a fine dty (72,000). 

Sam Xillift IPotO'fil, with tts suburbs (50,000). 

Tem CnUBy on the Oulf of Mezieo, the chief sea«port 
(8,000), very unhealthy. Tampico, a sea-port, north of 
Vera Cruz (7000). 

4|neir<eta'ro» a manufacturing town (30,000). 

jn.evUlMf capital of the state of Yucatan (40,000). 

Campeaeliyy its chief sea-port, noted for the eiqport of * 
logwood and cotton (15,000). 

Oiiaiiaxua'to (50,ooo). 
San 1L.OU18 (40,000). 

STATES OF CENTRAL AMEKICA. 

Central America^ like Mexico, is a table-land with 
low and unhealthy sea coasts. On the east side it 
rises to the height of 8000 feet, and slopes down to 
the west. The great kke of Niearagna is 134 feet 
above the level of ihe Pacific Ocean. The land is 
veiy subject to earthquakes. It is rich in the pre- 
cious metals, and generally fertile; It produces 
excellent coffee, sugar, indigo, mahogany, cedar, log- 
wood and other dye-woods, spices, gnms, and drugs 
of many kinds. 

The inhabitants are natives, mixed with the de* 
pcendants of Spanish settlers. They are all Boman 
Catholics. It contains the five following states, 
which are all independent republics : — 

CNrATBKA^LA, popidatioii, 950,000. The chief product of the 

- state is codiiiieal. There are several aetWe volcanoes along 

the western coast, one of which, called the Volcano d'Agua 
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"{13,60(^ feet higli)» sends forth, at times, torrents of water/ 
Capital, Heir Ouatemalfty a handsome town 
(60,000). Guatemala contains in many places interesting 
rains of Indian cities. 

San Salyadob', population, 500,000. Capital, San KaN 
vadiolT (16,000). The chief source of wealth to the 
state is indigo. 

HoKDir'BA&, population, 358,000. The principal mining dis- 
triot of Central America. Capital, Coiuayasriltt 
(18,000). Chief sea-ports, VrUJLillo and Omoa* 
Famous for mahogany. 
For British Honduras, see p. 57. 

NiCABA^auA, population, 300,000. Capital, Tieon (25,000), 
once a much larger city than at present. Produces excel- 
lent sugar, &c., hut, owing to misgoTcrnment, is in a 
wretched condition. A line of communication hetween the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans is estahlished across the country, 
by way of the river San Juan and Lake Nicaragua. 

CosTA Rica, the most healthy portion of Central America,, 
population, 127,000. Capital, San Jose (30,000). 
Produces the best coffee, which is the chief product of the 
country. It is a rising state. 

Panama', which separated from New Granada and became a 
distinct State 1855; politically connected, however, with New 
Granada. Population, 140,000. Chief town Panama'; 
As'piNWALL, a city founded in 1851. A railroad across 
the isthmus now unites these two places. 

THE WEST INDIES. 

The "West Indies, or Antilles, are the islands 
bet^en North and South America inclosing the 
Caribbean Sea on two sides. Their total area is 
nearly equal to that of Great Britain, 
They are divided into three groups :— 

The Greater Antille«» including Culia, M. 
J^ontlnff-Oy Jamaica and Porto Aica. 

v2. 
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II. The I«eftsep Antilles, including the Uee ward 

IslandsC which reach from the Virgin Islet to Dominioa); 
the Iff^indWArd lAlands, which extend fro«i 
Martinique to Trinidad ; and a series of islets aKing thd 
coast of Venezuela. 

III. The Baliama Islands, north of the GMftter 

Antilles. 

Nearly all the West India islands are mouutaiDous» and 
many of the Lesser Antilles are of volcanic origin ; in Cuba* 
Hayti and Jamaica, the highest elevations are nearly 9000 feet 
above the sea, and many of the Lesser Antilles rise to eleva- 
tions of 4000 feet. The islands produce sugar, coffee, indigo^ 
pepper and spices, tobacco, cocoa, cotton, and dye-woods. 

The original inhabitants of these islands were the Caribs^ 
a race of Indians which has now disappeared. The present 
inhabitants are descendants of European settlers, and of negro 
slaves who were stolen from the coast of Africa. The popu- 
lation of the whole is about 3,400,000. 

Hayti, or St. Domin'oo, inhabited by blacks, the descendants 
. of slaves once under the French. Population, 900,000. 
The western portion, till 1859 forming the empire of Hatti, 
is at present a republic; capital Port !R^pil1l«« 
Mean, called also Fort-au-Princb (30,000), on the 
west coast, and the largest town in the island. The eastern 
portion of the island, formerly the republic of San Do- 
mingo (200,000), declared itself re- united to Spain in 
1861. Its capital, i^an DomlngTO (13,000), is the 
oldest European city in America. 

Cuba, the largest of the islandSf is subject to SpaiB« The 
population is 1,200,000. . The capital is Oavaiiai t 
large city, with some fine buildings and a noble harbour. 
(150,000). The staple production of the island is sugar, 
Cuba contains large stores of copper ore ; nearly half the 
copper ore imported into Great Britain comes from Cuba 
Noted for cigars. Santiago (24,000). 

Porto Rico, the other Spanish island; popnlation, 380,000. 
Capital, (ian Juan (20,000). 
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/For the British West Indies, see p. 55. 

The Danish islands are Santa Ckuz, St. Tbomas, 
St. Jork. 

The Dutch islands are St. Eustatius, Saba, and the 
south part of St. Martin's; with CURA90A, Oruba, 
BtTiN-AYRB, and the Atbs Islands, near South America. 

The Swedish island is St. Bartrolombw. 

The French islands are Martiniqub, Guaoaloupb, 
1>ssBiA0B, Ma&xb Galantb, and the northern part of St. 
Martin's. 

CHAPTER XL. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

South America is bounded on the north by Costa 
Bica, the Caribbean Sea, and the Atlantic Ocean ; 
on the east by the Atlantic Ocean ; and on the west 
by the Pacific Ocean. Its length is about 4000 
miles, its greatest breadth nearly 3000 miles. 

Its chief capes are— Cape St. Boqne and Cape 
Hon ; the latter is on an island of the same name^ 
separated from the mainland by the Strait of Magellan. 

Its chief islands are — Marajo, or Joaimes Island, 
which is the delta of the river Amazon, the Falkland 
Islands, which belong to Great Britain ; and Tierra 
del Fuego. 

The chief mountains are — the great American 
chain, the name of which in its course through South 
America is Cordillera de los Andes, or the Chain of 
the Andes. It terminates in the Island of Tierra del 
Fuego. The highest parts of the chain are in the 
central and northern parts, where it spreads into two 
great table-lands, those of Titica'ca, and of Qnito. 
The highest summits are from 20,000 to 24,000 fc 
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in height. Some of the highest are Liriina in Peru, 
the loftiest mountain in America, and the highest 
Tolcano in the world, heing upwards of 24,000 feet 
high ; AcoxLca'gua in Chile (24,000 feet), not vol- 
canic ; mima'ni and Kevado di Sora'ta in Bolivia 
(ahove 20,000 feet), not volcanic ; and Chimbora'zo, 
Cotopaz'i, and Antisa'na, near Quito, nearly as high, 
all lofty volcanoes. There are many volcanoes in 
Chile, and nearly the whole chain is very suhject to 
earthquakes. 

The other mountain chains, which have a general 
direction from east to west, are the Sierra Pari'ma, 
the Sierra Acaray, and the Braziliaa Uountams, 
which stand on a hroad tahle-land. I^one of these 
are very high. 

The rivers of South America are some of the 
largest in the world. 

The Uaranon, or Amazon, rises in the Andes, is 
joined on the left hy its great affluents, the Futomayo^ 
the Yapora, the Negro ; on the right hy the TTcayali, 
the Pnrns, the Madeira, the Tapsgos, and the Zingu, 
and hy its confluent the Tocantins ; and flows inta 
the Atlantic Ocean. It is the largest river in the 
world. Its course is 4000 miles. It has more than 
twenty-five navigahle rivers as its tributaries, and its 
basin occupies one-third of South America. 

The Orinoco also rises in the Andes, and flows 
into the Atlantic Ocean. In the wet season, when 
the rivers rise, the stream of the Orinoco joins some 
of the affluents of the Amazon, and overflows the 
neighbouring country. 

The Bio de la Plata is a great stream formed by 
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tbf confluence of the Faragoay, the Parana', find 
the Uragnay, which all rise in the tabie-land of 
Brazil. Yessek of considerable size can sail up the 
Parana for more than 1000 miles. The estuarj of 
the Plate Biver is 200 miles long and 170 miles 
wide near its mouth. 

Oth^r important rivers are the St. FraJicisco and 
the Ifegro. 

In the basin of the Orinoco are extensive phdns 
called Llanos, which in the wet season are covered 
with rich vegetation, but in the drj season are sandy 
deserts* 

In the basin of the Amazon and its affluents are 
the most extensive forests in the world, called Selvaa. 

In the basin of the Plate Biver there are vast 
plains, called Pampas, resembling the prairies of 
North America ; some of them are salt sandy deserts^ 
and some are grassy and fertile. 

The original inhabitants of South America, on its 
eastern side, were very rude savages, some of whom 
now exist ; on the west side were peoples consider- 
ably advanced in civilization, especially in Peru and 
Chile, who perished under the Spaniards in the six- 
teenth century. The present inhabitants are chiefly 
.the descendants of Spanish and Portuguese settlers 
and negro slaves descended from Africans, except in 
the south and inland parts, where the original tribes 
maintain their ground. The descendants from Eu- 
ropeans and Negroes are all Eoman Catholics, except 
the English and Dutch in Guiana, and a few who 
are scattered in other parts. 
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CHAPTEE XLI. 

COUNTRIES OF SOUTH JlMERICA. 

Colombia was once the name of a federal republic. It h no^ 
only the name of a district divided into the three republic) 
of Vsnbzus'la, Nbw Granada, Ecuador'. 

Vbnbzub'la, population, 1,856,000. Capital, CftPOCi^fl 
(50,000), frequently suffers from earthquakes. 

Nbw Grana'da, population, 2,230,000. Capital, SOg'OUi 
(40,000). Chief sea-port, Cartag'ena (10,000). 

Bcuador', population, 800,000. Capital, Quito (70,000),. 
on a great table-land 9500 feet above the sea, being th^ 
highest capital city in the world. Eleven mountains reach- 
ing above the snow-line can be seen from Quito. The 
climate is the most even in the world, hardly differing 
throughout the year. Rlobamba, 10,800 feet above 
the sea, with a great trade in sulphur (20,000). Ouaya«i 
quil, a sea-port (25^000). Cuenea (20,000). 

Guiana is divided between the English, the French, and 
the Dutch (see p. 57). 

Brazil is the only state in America which is not a republic. 
It is called an empire, but it is really a constitutional 
monarchy. It is of vast extent, including great portions of 
the basins of the Amazon and Plate River, with that of the 
Francisco. The inland parts are thinly peopled, chiefly by 
Indians. The sea coast and towns on the great rivers, with 
the land near them, are inhabited by descendants from 
Europeans, chiefly Portuguese, and by negro slaves, o£ 
whom there are a vast number. 

The chief produce of Brazil is sugar, cotfee, and cocoa, 
tobacco, cotton, gold, silver, copper, and other metals, 
diamonds and other precious atones, Indian rubber, Brazil 
wood and other dye woods, rose wood, hides, and tallow* 
It is by nature a very rich country, but the inhabitants do 
not make the most of it. They are generally ignorant and 
indolent. The population is 7,678,000. 

Rio de Janeiro, the capital, and the moat im. 
portant dty In South America (300,000). Ithu a very fiii« 
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fiea-port, and exports every kind of Brazilian produce. The 

. neiglibourhood is very beautifal, and the city has some fine 

squares, but the streets are very narrow. It is often called Rio. 

IBaliia, or San Salvador', to the north of Rio, 

once the capital,now the second city of the empire (100,000). 
llecife» the capital of the province of Pernambuco, and 
. often improperly called Pemamhueo (38,000). 
Ouro Pretor, or Tllla Rica {rich city), capital of 

the province of Minas Geraes^ famous for its gold and diamond 

mines (8000). 
Maranliao, a seaport on the north coast (30,000). 

Para, at the conflaence of the Tocantins and Amazon 

(16,000). 
Peru, the name of a federal republic consisting of North 

Peru and South Peru. It contains about half of the 

Lake of Titicaca, and half of the table-land, 1 2,000 feet 
. high, of the same name, which lies between the two Unci 

of mountains which tbe chain of the Andes here forms. It 

has long been famous for its gold and silver mines. The 
, chief race of the original inhabitants were called Incas, and 

were civilized and very rich before the Spanish invasion. 

Population of the two states, 2,106,000. 

iLima, capital of North Peru and of the federal republic, 
an important town (54,098). Callao is its sea-port. 

Cuzco, the old capital of the Incas and now of Southr 
Peru (46,123), a manufacturing town. JLreqilipa 
(35,000), very subject to earthquakes. Iqiilqiiey a small 
port ; exports largely nitrate of soda, a substance like saltpetre. 

Large quantities of guano are obtained from a few islands 
on the coast of Peru. 
Bolivia, sometimes called Ufpsb Pebti, contains the south 

half of the lake and table-land of Titicaca. Population (in 

1855), 2,326,000, of whom nearly half were Indians. A very 

fertile country. Most of the rivers produce gold-dust, amt 

the silver-mines of Potosi used to be the most famous in the 

world. 
ClllIQitisaca, the capital, 9000 feet above the sea 

(19,200). I.a Paz (43,000). P0t08l, the most 
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Bali, or Little Jata. Population^ 900,000. Of the Hindoo 
religion. Capital, BardongT. 

Banc A (8,000), one of the few spots in the world producing 
tin in great abundance, and Billiton, east of Banca (8,000) 
belong to the Dutch. 

Timor, a very populous island. The coasts are carefully col* 
tiyated. A pearl fishery is carried on. The Dutch and Portu- 
guese have settlements. Pop. of Dutch portion, 1 ,846,000. 

Borneo is a very large island, containing about 3,000,000 
inhabitants. It is peopled on the best parts of the sea coaat 
by Malays, who are Mahometans, similar to the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring islands ; but the other parts are inha- 
bited by an uncivilized race called Dyaks. The Dutch have 
settlements on the western and on the southern coast. It 
is divided into several states, the chief of which is called 
Borneo Proper. The sultan of this state has given a portion 
of his dominions, called Sarawak, to an Englishman, Sir 
James Brooke, who rules it as Rajah or King. The island 
produces spices, gutta percha, metals of several kinds, ea* 
pecially antimony and coal. The small island of Labuan, 
off the coast of Borneo, is a British colony, which also pro- 
duces coal. Population about 2000. 

Thb Philippine Islands contain a population of 5,000,000, 
consisting chiefly of Malays and of a kind of negro race 
called Papuans. The chief islands are Luzon, 3,500,000 
(capital Manilla), and Mindanao. The best parts are in the 
hands of the Spaniards (^ee p. 75). 

Cel'ebbs is a large island, said to be the most beautiful in the 
Asiatic Archipelago. Population, 2,000,000. It is divided 
into several small states, many of which are actually or vir« 
tually subject to the Dutch ; but some of them in the centre 
and on the west coast maintain a show bf independence. The 
chief trade is in tortoise-shelU pearl, rice, tobacco, cotten^ 
and sago. 

The Moluccas, or Spice Islands, the chief of whidi are 
Gilolo, Ceram, Amboyna, the Banda Islands, Xernatet and 
Tidore. 
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fii^ Patcb elaim authority oter all these folandi* Their chiel 

settlement is in Amboyna (132,000). 
;i?he.Baada IsUsdsform the south part of the Moluccas. They 
produce the nutmeg almost exclusively, as Amboyna does 
the clove. 
Tbrnats is every small island betveeen the north part of Celebes 
and GilolOk belonging to the Dutch. The jurisdiction of the 
governor ei^tends over a considerable portion of Celebes. 
Population, 03|000. 
TaB Arrv Islands, west of Papua, are noted for the birds 
of Paradise which inhabit them almost exclusively, and for 
the pearl fishery on their shores. The Dutch claim them. 
The above islands form the Asiatic Archi- 
pelago ; the following constitute Australasia : — 
Papua, or New Guinea, ranks next to Australia in size. It 
is but little known to Europeans, and its population is 
very uncertain. There are some Malays on the coasts, 
but the island is mostly inhabited by Papuan negroes, 
distinguished by their bushy hair and black skins. The 
island produces pearls, gold, birds of paradise, fine woods, 
gums, bamboos, &c. There is no settlement of Europeans 
on the island, except a small Dutch fort on the S.W. coast. 
The Admiraltt Islands, New Britain, New Ireland, 
the Solomon Islands, and the Louisiade Archipelago, 
east of Papua, together with the New Hebrides and New 
Calrdonia east of Australia, for the most part contain no 
European settlements. New Caledonia has been recently 
taken possession of by the French. 
Australia, a vast island nearly as large as Europe. The 
greatest length from west to east is about 2,500 miles, and 
the breadth from north to south 1,800. 

The chief Capes are: Oape ITorlc on the north; 

H ortli 'We^t Oape and Cape Iieeuwln on 

the west; Capes Upencer and "Wilson on the south; 
and Capes Hoive and Sandy on the east. 

The outline is very little indented, the only important inlets 
Of the sea being the Gulf of Carpentaria and 
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Caml^ridsreOalf on the north; and Spencer 
CSnIf, the Oulf of St. Tlncent and Port 
Phillip on the sonth ; on the east the inlets are small, 
but there are some good harbours. 

The chief mountain ranges known are near the coast. A 
range commences at Cape Wilson and runs off towards the 
north. It is not a well marked ridge, but one which widens 
off here and there into broad table lands. The loftiest por- 
tion, called the Auslrallan Alps, is in the south, it 
contains many pealft covered with perpetual snow. North 
of these are the Bine Honntalns, and further north 
still, the lilverpool Rangre. The country between 
this main ridge and the coast, contains smaller ridges, often 
parallel to the main chain, causing the rivers of that part to be 
much longer than they would be. West of Wilson Promontory, 
are several ranges of mountains, with fertile plains between. 
The chief are the Pyrenees and the Oramplnns. 

The largest river of Australia is the IXIurrayy which 
risres in the western slopes of the Australian AlpS) and run 
first west and then south into Encounter Bay. Its chief 
affluent is the iDarlingT, the water of which is salt. Its 
otherimportant affluent is the lllurrnnillldlS'eey which 
receives the X^aclllan. The Macquarle is an im- 
portant river near the BOjCnn, a tributary of the Darling ; 
it ends in a marsh, but probably joins the Darling in the wet 
season. Another large river of the interior is the Tletorla, 
vrhich is lost in the sands. East of the Blue Mountains are 

the lilioalliaveny Ilawl&esburjr,andllnn- 

ter, each nearly as large as the Thames. On the north is the 
other Tietoria ltiver» flowing into Cambridge Gulf 
through a very fertile region. On the west is the Swan River. 

No lakes have yet been found of considerable extent, some 
are formed by the rains in the wet season. What is called 
Hial&e Vorrens is merely an immeofle aalt swamp, 
which dries up in the dry season. 

The interior of the country is very little known» It appears 
to consist of a vast plain, almost destitute of vegetation, and 
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covered v/\ih sand or stones. The rivers of the interior, such 
as ajre known, are very peculiar. Many, which in their upper 
courses are full streams, gradually decrease in breadth and 
depth, and finally cease to flow. 

Australia has become very famous for the large quantities of 
gold found in the south-eastern part ; vast tracts abound in 
copper and iron, and tin and coal are abundant. 

A portion of Australia is occupied by five British Colonies, 
see p. 58. The rest is occupied by savage tribes, sunk almost as 
low as human beings can sink. Their number is estimated at 
300,000. 

Tasmakia, formerly called Van Bibmen's Land» lies to the 
south of Australia. It is a fine island, with a great variety 
of surface and soil. The native population has wholly dis- 
appeared. ^ 
Nsw Zealand consists of two large islands and some smaller 
ones, with a fine temperate climate and good soil, producing 
timber, flax, and other articles. In some parts the land is 
mountainous, and there are several volcanoes. The natives 
are a fine strong race, now converted to Christianity. The 
islands now contain several increasing British settlements 
(see p. 59). 

CHAPTER XLIir. 

POLYNESIA. 

PoLTNSSiA (many islands) includes the many clusters of islands 
scattered over the Pacific Ocean. Many of them are 
volcanic, and many of coral formation. The soil is generally 
fertile, and the climate mild*. The population of the whole 
is about 1,200,000. 

The chief groups north of the equator are : — 
Tks Ladbonb or Ma&iaknb Islands, belonging to Spain 

(see p. 75). There are twenty islands, the chief of which 

is CrUalliUn* Population of the group, 10,000. 
Thb Carolinb Islands, a chain extending 2000 miles, in- 

duding the Pelew Isles and several other groups, nominally 

P 
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belonging to Spain, thongh the Spaniards have no settle* 
ments on them. The inhabitants live chiefly by fishing. 
Kingdom of ths Sandwich Islands. Population, 
70,000. Principal island, Hftwally (formerly spelt 
Owyhee) which contains Kiraiiefiy theUrgest volcano 
in existence. Fine climate and fertile soil. Many of the 
natives have been converted to Christianity, in consequence 
of which, and at the earnest desire of the King, an English 
Bishop was appointed to the island in 1862. 

South of the equator the chief groups are :— 

Ths Fribndlt Islands, 150 in number. Population, 18,500. 

The Fbbjeb Islands. Population, 133,000. Produce bread- 
fruit, palms, and sugar in abundance. The inhabitants are 
chiefly Christians, converted by English missionaries. 

Thb Societt Islands. Population, 16,000. Chief island 
Tahiti or Otaheite (9000, who have been converted to 
Christianity). The French crueHy and dishonestly took 
possession of it in 1846. 

Thb MABauESAs, or Mbndana Islands. Thirteen islands, 
ten of which are under the protection of France. Population 
20,000. 

The Low Archipelago and Cook's Islands, the Gala* 
PA60S, or Tortoise Islands, and the South Shetland 
Isles, are very numerous groups, but the islands are small 
and unimportant, and many of them, particularly of the last 
two groups, are not peopled. 

Victoria Land is a great unpeopled island, mostly within 
the Arctic circle, covered with perpetual snow, and contain- 
ing many active volcanoe8,tlte most famous of which is Mount 
Erebus. 
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